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Trade Practices 
In Paint Industry | 
4. Are Regulated 


Three Rules Adopted at Con- 
ference Are Approved by 
Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 


Commercial Bribery 
Declared to Be Unfair| 


a | 


Requirements of Public Inter- | 

_est to Govern Prosecution 

Of Violations, Commis- 
sion Explains. 


The Federal Trade Commission an- | 
nounced, October 27, that the approval | 
of the Commission had been given to: 
three rules adopted by members of the 
paint, varnish and lacquer industry at 
the recent trade practices conference 
€ Held at Atlantic City. Three additional 
rules, it was stated, were accepted ‘by 
the Commission as expressions of the | 
érade. 1 

A summary of the rules was issued | 
by the Commission as follows: 

“Commercial bribery as a trade prac- 
tice is declared to be unfair competition | 
and is condemned as such by the paint, | 
varnish and lacquer industry of the} 
United States, and by the Federal Trade | 
Commission. | 

“Rules of business conduct adopted by | 
the paint, varnish and lacquer industry | 
at a trade practice conference held last 
August, at which 60 per cent of the in- 
dustry, based on volume, was present, 
have been acted on by the Commission. 

Three Rules Approved. 

“The first rule, covering commercial 
bribery, and two other rules, were af. | 
firmatively approved by the Commission. 
In the first rule the industry agreed not ! 
to ‘permit the secret gift of any com- | 
mission, gratuity or other thing of value | 
to employes of concerns to whomgwe sell; 
and we further agree not to allow our 
salesmen expense money for any other 
purpose than for legitimate 
and not to permit any funds to be dis- 

i in any illegal way to influence 
usiness.’ 

“Members of the industry further 
agreed ‘to permit the Federal Trade 
Commission or its duly authorized agents, 
at all reasonable times, to have access 
for the purpose of examination, to any 
of our records which may be necessary 
for investigation of commercial bribery, 
without resort to legal process.’ The sec- 
ond and third rules, dealing with mis- 
leading advertising and wmisbranding, ! 
were also affirmatively approved by the | 
Commission.” 

The full text of the Commission’s 
statement to the paint, varnish and | 
lacquer industry, as sent out October 
27, is as follows: 


A trade practice conference was held 





- | 
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Optical Instruments | 


| objects of interest at the Bureau’s As- 


Seeneeense athe eee 


Copyright 1928 by The United 
States Daily Publishing Corporation 


High Percentage 


| Of Canada Wheat 
Classed As Poor 


Much of 1928 Crop Is Un-; 
tenderable and Below | 
Contract Grade, Mr. 
Jardine Says. | 


Are to Be Exhibited 


Display of New Devices to Show 
Progress of Industry 


Newly-developed instruments of scien- 
tific and technical importance, illustra- 
| tive of progess in the optical industry of 
the United States, will be placed on ex- 
hibition October 31-November 3, at the 
| Bureau of Standards, it was announced 
Octobe 

_ Motion pictures visualizing the rota- 
{tion of the planets, taken at Lick Ob- 
servatory, Mount Hamilton, California, 
are to be shown, 4s well as the results 
of “ether drift” experiments conducted 
by Professor Albert A. Michelson. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The Bureau of Standards, in coop- 
eration with the Optical Society of 
America, will hold a national exhibition 
of optical instruments, materials, and 


or 


rai. 


\Quality Is Reduced 
By Frost Damage 


~~ 


Supply of Bread Grain May Be 
No Larger Than Last Year, 
Secretary of Agriculture 


sembly room and adjoining rooms, at Believes 
Ss. 


Washington, beginning October 31, 
M 


27 


(Continued on Page 6, Column 7.} 


A new Bureau in the Department of ! 
| State, to be known as the Transiating 


1928. A number of newly developed in-:  ,, RE: ae > 
struments of scientific and technical im- The Secretary of Agriculture, W. 
; proportion of the 1928 wheat crop of 
{Canada is below contract grade, and 
e 
Translating Bureau jyear is being classed as feed. 
i. 25,000,000 and 30,000,060 bushels, 
Is Created Withi 
S reate it in | discount below the grades that are de- 
iliverable on contract. 
Grain Commissioners, Mr. Jardine ex- 
plained, the moisture content of all grains 
able to scale down the persent estimate 
Letters, Notes, and Treat- | of the Canadian crop by about 50,000,000 
ing to the Secretary, a bread grain sup- 
r +e7 A 
guages. ply equivalent to about 475,000,000 
crop, other than durum, of last year. 
The statement follows in full text: 


portance, illustrating the progress of | Jardine, stated October 
{much more Canadian wheat than last 
Jardine declared, is now priced at a heavy 
Department of State: According to the Canadian Board of 
New Organization to Handle ‘this season is low and it seems reason- 
° ° e bushels. Canada has available, accord- 

ies in Foreign Lan- | : 

i bushels which is but little larger than the 
Inspections of Canadian wheat to date 


of Commerce 


. WASHINGTON, MONDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1928 _ 


New Rayon Factory | 
| Opened in Germany 


| 
' 


\Dye Comb 
Plant at Cologne 


dye trust has 


enlarged 


\ 

, The German 
| : : . ‘ 
|operation its cuprammonium 
rayon plant at Dormagen, Cologne, with 


'a capacity of 5,000 kilograms daily, the 


Trade Commissioner at Berlin, William 
T. Daugherty, informed the Department 
October Heretofore, 
the Dormagen plant operating 
cuprammonium process of the I. P. Bem- 
| berg Company, at Barmen, had a capacity 
of but 2,000 kilos daily, it was stated. The 
| present operation is declared closely as- 
sociated with Bemberg. | 
| The report follows in full text: 
' Thus, the I. G., operating the three! 
rayon processes, i. e., viscose, cupram-| 
monium and acetate at respective “er 


27. 


tions, has advanced another step to- 
iwards its stated eventual daily capacity 
\ of 22,000 kilos. Until the Dormagen 
;plant extended preduction announced 
daily 1. G. output was about 12,000 kilos. | 


-| While the I. G. is said to be associated! a ; 
that a large ,with Bemberg in operation of the cupram-;modities in September exceeded in volume 


monium process, it is declared also in 
community with Vereinigte Glanzstoff of | 
Elberfeld in operation of the acetate proc- 
jess. The latter is in a triangular inter-! 


Italy. ' 
| The I. G. now is said to propose an! 
jagreement with British Breda Ltd., in 
{foundation With Dutch and French con-| 
nections. \ 


Permanent Operation | 


| Of Ships Is Declared | 


| 


| To Be Sales Policy 


| —_—_—_—_———— | 


Purposes of Shipping Board 


the | 


expenses, | 


Bureau, has just been created by the 
Secretary of State, Frank B. Kellogg, 
according to an announcement by the De- 
partment October 27. 

The new Bureau will be in charge of 
; Emerson B. Christie, who has under him 


;four techincal assistants. The announce- \ 


jment by the Department follows in full 
| text: 
1 


jindicate that the effective supply of Ca- 
nadian bread wheat from this year’s 
‘crop may be no larger than from last 
year’s crop. It is becoming more appar- 
ent that the frosts seriously damaged 
‘the Canadian crop, and dockage is re- 
: ported to be unusually heavy. 


Much Classed as Feed. 


Consequently, a large proportion of | 


' In Disposal of Vessels Are 
Explained by Commis- 
sioner Sandberg. 


The prime purpose of the Shipping 
Beard, in sale of ships of the Govern- 


Seasonal Gain 


‘September Activties in Ex- 
| cess of Trade Last Year, 
Federal Reserve Board 

Declares. 


Higher Levelt Attained 
By Wholesale Prices 


Monthly Record for 1928 Is 
Established by Production in 
Manufacturing Plants 
Says Review. 


Production and distribution of 
that of a year ago, according to a state- 
ment of the Federal Reserve Board, sum- 


marizing September business conditions. 


Between ; national commynity with Courtaulds, of |The statement, made public October 28, | 
Mr. | Coventry, EngMind, and Snia Viscose of | declared that the seasonal increase from 


August to September had been larger 
than usual, and that the September out- 
put of manufactures was larger than 
in any other month to date this year. 

Wholesale commodity _ prices 
moved higher. Official indexes of the 
general price level showed the September 
average for wholesale commodities to 
have been slightly above the average for 
the calendar year, 1926. 

Volume of Business Larger. 

Following is the full text of the state- 
ment: 

Volume of production and distribution 
of commodities increased seasonally in 
|September and was larger than a year 
ago. There was a further advance in the 
general price level. Loans of member 
banks in leading cities increased in Sep- 
tember and October in response to the 
seasonal demand for commercial credit. 
| Production. Industrial production in- 
‘creased further in September, and the 
| output of manufactures was in larger 
' volume than in any previous month. Fac- 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office. Washington, D.C. 


J udges 
By Philippine Law 


ination Enlarges Its In Business Is | Duties will Bé to Expedite Dis- 
ww Lermed Unusual 


tribution of Public Lands 


“y 
hond of government 


the people is being kept and per- 
formed.” 


hi 8 Created at ™ 
g The 


ASOD Le UR VV-D~-4<$— 
T is our duty as patriotic citi- 
zens to always inquire how the 
made with 


—Grover Cleveland, 
President of the United States, 
1885—1889; 1893—1897 


YEARLY INDEX 
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reased Output 
‘Said to Prevent 


Ten additional judges to hear and de-| Rubber Monopoly 

cide land registration cases will be ap-| 

| pointed as_ result of a bill passed by the! Further Restriction on Ex- 

Philippine legislature, according to a : = 
ports Viewed as Impossi- 


| cablegram the Department | 
lof War, October 27, from the Governor | ble by Dr. Julius 
Klein. 


received by 


pe ap an — 
|General, Henry L. Stimson. The full 
| text of Governor Stimson’s communica- 


tion follows: 


! 
com- 


again | 


The Philippine legislature has passed 
and I have approved today a bill cre- 
ating 10 additional auxiliary judges of 
the Court of First Instance. 


This is the first of the legislative steps | 


taken on my recommendation for the pur 
pose of improving the situation in re- 
spect to the distribution of the public 
jlands of the Philippine Islands among 
; applicants for homesteads. 
Under this statute these 
j lech nal 
[Continued on Page 3, 
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Production of Tires 
Gains Eight Per Cent 


In Two-Year Period 
: Total Value of Output De- 
| clined Last Year from 
| Level of 1925 Despite 


| Rise in Volume. 
| 


The United States in 1927 produced 
63,549,949 automobile tire casings, an in- 
| crease of 8 per cent over the 1925 output, 
while consumption of crude rubber de- 


British Regulation 


To End November I 


‘Dutch Competition Is Cited as 
Cause of Abandonment 

By Great Britain of 
Stevenson Act. 


The policy of rubber restriction in Brit- 
ish Malaya and Ceylon dictated by the 
Stevenson Act will be abandoned Novem- 
ber 1 and leave the world rubber industry 
| in a position making impossible a would- 
be monopoly or restriction scheme in the 
future, it was stated October 27 by the 
Director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce, Dr. Julius Klein. | 

Dr. Klein’s statement follows in full 
text: 

Next Thursday, November 1, the re- 
'yime of rubber restriction in British Ma- 
laya and Ceylon under the Stevenson 
Act will be definitely discontinued. The 
| final abandonment of this troublesome 
jand much-debated device is very grati- 
| fying to Americans. It serves, too, to di- 
rect our attention again to the rise of 
rubber in the modern economic scheme of 
things. 





Found in. Hispaniola. 


clined 5.8 per cent, the Department of 


97 


'Commerce stated October 27. The 1927 
‘products of companies in the rubber- 
{tire industry were 6 per cent less valu- 
j able than in 1925. 

The value of tire casings produced in 
1927 was $633,582,246, a 3.5 per cent de- 
cline from 1925, according to the Depart- 
ment. The average value per casing 


It was Columbus who first noticed the 
| inhabitants on the island of Hispaniola 
| playing with balls that were made from 
the gum of a tree. These balls bounded 
|in a way that seemed almost miraculous 
‘in the eyes of the Spaniards. The sub- 
|stance of which these playthings were 
|made, acquired, from another native 
| source, was given the name—‘“caout- 
chouc.” This game was not confined to 


this year’s crop is below contract grade, 
and much more wheat than last year is 
‘being classed as feed. 

According to a report from the Cana- 
‘dian Board of Grain Commissioners, 7 | 
‘per cent of the inspections of wheat | 
other than durum the first three weeks | 
lof October was classed as feed, and 36 | 
,per cent graded Nos. 5 and 6. In the | 
corresponding period last season only 
:four-tenths of one per cent was classed | 


| By Departmental order the Secretary | 
of State has established in the Depart- 
|ment of State a Bureau to be known 
jas the Translating Bureau, of which Mr. 
Emersan B. Christie has been appointed 
chief. Mr. Christie has at the present 
time four Technical Assistants. 


| Special Knowledge Required. / 


: Translating in the Department of State 
is entirely different from similar work 


| mer t-owned fleet to private interests, is ;tory employment and pay rolls also in- 


to assure continuation of their opera- | c’eased. 


tion on a permanent basis, it was stated | tomobiles was unusually large during 
October 27 by Samuel S. Sandberg of | September and October, although thete 
the Shipping Board. jhas recently been some curtailment of 

The Shipping Board, Mr. Sandberg joperations in these industries. There 
explained, is not moved to dispose of | were also increases in September in the 
the vessels for temporary use under the | activity of the textile, meat-packing, and 
provisions of the Merchant Marine Act. 'tire industries, and in the output of coal, 
Their sale he said, must be considered | petroleum, and copper, while lumber pro- 


cr 


,dropped from $11.17 to $9.97. The state-| Haiti. On a much more elaborate scale 


Production of iron and steel anc of au- , 


elsewhere. Documents relating to inter- 
national negotiations as well as the em- 
bodiment of the result of those negotia- 
tions in the form of treaties and inter- 
national agreements are constantly be- 
tore the Department and the translation 
thereof requires more than a mere 
knowledge of word equivalents in vari- 
ous languages. The officers dealing with ! 


for the paint, varnish and lacquer, and ‘those translations must possess a knowl- | 
allied industries, at Atlantic City, N. J.,,edge of the correspondence relating 


las feed, and 4 per cent graded Nos. 5 
jand 6. 

A little more than one-fourth of the 
estimated total wheat crop had been in- 
|spected to October 22, and of inspections 


{other than durum for the entire period, 
\'4.6 per cent had been classed as feed, 


and 27 per cent in grades 5 and 6, Since 
a large percentage of the early receipts 
was from areas not much damaged by 
frost, it is possible that 6 per cent of the 


on August 1, 1928, at which G. S. Fer-| thereto and must be able to sense the |inspections for the year will be classed 


guson, jr., Commissioner of the Federal |meaning thereof and convey that mean- ; 
Trade Commission, presided, assisted by }ing either into English or into some 
M. Markham Flannery, director of trade! foreign language. 


as feed, 15 per cent No. 6, and 15 per 


cent No. 5, as compared with 1 per cent ' 


practice conferences. Approximately 60 
per cent of the paint, varnish and lacquer 
industry, based on volume, was present. 

The following resolutions were pro- 
posed, separately discussed, and adopted. 
@} Those which properly constitute rules 
of business conduct on the subjects cov- 
ered have’ been designated as Rules 1, 
2 and 3, and have been affirmatively ap- 
proved by the Commission. Those re- 
lating to committee work and which re- 
quest a course of action by the Com- 
mission are designated as Resolutions 
A, B and C, and are accepted by the 
Commission as expressions of the trade. 
In respect to Resolution “C,” the Com- 
mission will be governed by its statu- 
tory duty to proceed in any individual 
cases only as the public interest may re- 
quire. 

Rule 1.—Whereas the Federal Trade 


[Continued on Page 10,-Column 7.] 
Records Compiled 
Of Damage by Frost 





| 


Key West Is Only Section of | 
Country Which Escapes. | 


There is no place in the United States | 
free from killing frosts except the islands 
of Key West, Florida, according to rec- 
ords compiled by the Weather Bureau 
from about 600 points and covering a 


period of 20 years, the Department of 
Agriculture stated October 27. The full 
text of the statement follows: 

The Weather Bureau of the United 
State Department of Agriculture has 

® frost records from about 600 points cov- 
ering 20 years or more and from many 
others for a shorter length of time. The 

@ ‘umber of days available for plant 
growth can be told from these records. 
There is no place in the United States, 
except the islands of Key West, entirely 
free from killing frost. 

The frost lines are very irregular, de- 
pending to some extent on the contour 
and elevation of a section. By the 1st 
of October killing frost has usually 
touched northern Wisconsin, the Da- 
kotas, most of Nebraska, all but the 
southern part of New Mexico, and practi- 
cally all the States north of this line and 
east of the Sierra Nevada, Northern 
New York, parts of Pennsylvania, and 
most of New England have been touched 
by killing frost before October, 

This year the first general killing frost 
came there about the averagte date for 
the northern Great Plains—between Sep- 
tember 20 and 25—when freezing tem- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


, 


} 
H 


ifeed, 3 per cent No. 6, and 5 per cent 
| Consequently, the translating officers of | No. 5 last year. 

the Department must have a knowledge! Assuming that between 450 and 480 | 
Of political, economic and financial af- | million bushels will be inspected, it will 
| fairs, as well as the knowledge of various |be observed that between 25 and 30 
| languages, and in addition they must be million bushels would be classed as feed, 
jable to handle the work with speed, ac- |and between 130 and 140 millions would | 


| in connection with replacements of vub- 
'solete tonnage and construction of acw 


ivessels in American yards, thus main- | 


taining the American flag on the high 
seas 

The shipbuilding industry of the United 
\States, Mr. Sandberg said, is in “a de- 
|plorable condition.” It can not be per- 
|mitted to decline further, he declared. 

The full text of Commissioner Sand- 
|berg’s statement made in addressing the 
School of Foreign Service, Georgetown 
| University, Washington, D. C., follows: 
It is not my purpose to deliver a 
,speech but merely to present to you a 


, statement of facts relating to the Ameri- 


can Merchant Marine. 
As a result of the enactment of the 


‘Merchant Marine Act of 1928 we have | 


;good reason to feel optimistic as this 
legislation is a definite step forward to- 


curacy and polish of style in order that | 
the result of their work may be in such | 
a form as to be included among the his- 
torical documents of our Government. 
Duties Are Prescribed. 
Following is the text of the Depart-: 
mental Order (No. 455): | 
A Bureau is hereby established to be} 
known as the Translation Bureau, to! 
which the following duties are assigned: | 
_ Translation of communications in for-' 
eign languages referred to the Bureau | 


Iby the White House. 


be graded Nos. 5 and 6. 


Prices Are Discounted. 

Wheat grades five and six are now 
pricéd at a heavy discount below the 
grades that are deliverable on contract. 
The Western Division average price of 
No. 6 wheat the week ending October 
13 was 80 cents, and No. 5, 92 cents, as 
compared with 103 for No. 4 and 125 for 
No. 1. The price of No. 6 was only six 
cents above feed wheat. 

According to the Canadian Board of 
‘Grain Commissioners, the moisture con- 


Translation of ‘diplomatic notes and tent of all grains is low this season. Very 
such annexed documents as are of inter- little wheat is grading tough and damp. 
lest to the Department of State, from the It is obvious that grades five and six are 
| Embassies and Legations in Washington. | discounted on account of frosted kernels, | 


ward rehabilitating and_ retrieving 
Amercan shipping. 
| It is the beginning of a new era in our 
maritime affairs. It very clearly and 
conclusively expressed the sentiments of 


. 


[Continued on Page 
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Hearing on Procedure 
Inder Barge Act Is Urged 


csiceidlaectinieieaiae | 
The Chicago Association of Commerce | 
has submitted a brief to the Interstate 
Comemrce Commission, public 


October 


made 


Q7 


oi, re 


jand other material 


Translation of laws, treaty texts, pro-' 
ceedings at international conferences, | 
of importance to the 
Department. ’ 
_ Translation or final review of transla- 
tions of arguments and documents sub- | 
mitted in international conferences in| 
which the United States takes an} 
interest. ' 

Translation or summarizing of letters | 
and documents from foreign countries on | 


and are selling on a basis far below the 
higher grades. It appears, therefore, 
that a considerable part of this low- 
grade wheat will not enter the mar- 
ket for good milling wheats. 

A discount of 10 per cent for No. 5 
and 20 per cent for No. 6 from the aver- 
age effectiveness of the contract -grades 
would appear moderate. It seems rea- 
sonable, therefore, to scale down the pres- 


ent estimate of the Canadian crop by | 


[Continued on Page 2 Column 1.) [Continued on Page 6,Column 4.) | 


Facilities of Secondary Technical Sieiieals 


For Industrial Needs to Be Studied 


Curriculum to Meet'‘Demands for Trained Service to Be 
Determined by Investigaton. 


A study of secondary technical schools| study outlined. 
to determine whether there are enough | Al 
schools to meet the needs of industry 
and whether the schools now functoin- 
ing have developed the most suitable! 
curriculum has been undertaken by a| 
special committee of the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education,; not be rated as engineering positions, but 
working under the Board of Investigation |they demand a considerable amount of 
on the Study of Non-Collegiate Techni-|technical knowledge and the assumption 
-_ a a = See R.} of considerable responsibility, ' 

en, editor and educational consultant nese 2 chief soure res ' 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- rey oe eas ee, eee | 
cation, and its representative on the ad- | lower positions wi'hin the organization; | 

established in connection | hence the mastery of these Jobs demands | 
|the acquisition of additional technical 
knowledge and training. The general | 
purpose of the study which is now under- | 
way is to decermine the degree to which | 


The full text of Mr. 
len’s statement follows: 

_ At the meeting of the Advisory Board 
it was stated that it is well known that 
there are certain positions in industry 
of a secondary technical character Which 
college trained men are not satisfied = 
; permanently fill. These positions would 


|visory board 
; With this study. 


| At the first meeting of the advisory 
, board, attended by Mr. Allen, and which 
,was held at the Long Island home of | 
| Frederick B, Pratt, the whole question 
; Was considered and the program for 


\" 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 6.] | 


; the Barge Line Act enacted at the last! 
|session off Congress, which provides for! 
| the establishment of through routes and 
| joint rates between the barge lines and | 
the railroads and the issuance of certifi- 


‘as to barge line operations. 

The Association suggests the Commis- 
sion hold a hearing and exercise its | 
discretion as to the amount of evidence 
but says farther, “that the language of 
the statute requiring the immediate entry 
of the order as to routes, rates, and dif- 
ferentials as not ambiguous, is not open 
to construction, and must be carried out 
by the Commission.” 


“ z = { 
cates of public convenience and Porn 
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{duction showed a decline. 


Building Attains Record. 

Building contracts awarded, after de- 
clining in volume for three months, in- 
creased considerably in September and 
!exceeded all previous records for that 
month. The increase was due chiefly to 
certain large contracts for industrial 
‘plants and subway construction. Dur- 
ing the first three weeks of October 
awards exceeded those for the same 
period last year, the excess being es- 
| pecially large ir. the eastern districts. 
' Department of Agriculture estimates 
‘of this year’s crop yields indicate that 
ithe production of all crops in the aggre- 
gate will exceed last year’s output by 
labout 5 per cent. The corn crop is esti- 
mated at 2,903,000,000 bushels, or 5 per 
cent above last year’s production. The 
October 8 estimate indicated a cotton 


i 


crop of 13,993,000 bales, or 446,000 bales | tion (32,786,832 casings) was balloon | 
‘less than was forecast on September 8, | 


compared with of 12,955,000 


in 1927. 
| Wholesale and Retail Sales. 


a yield 


Trade. — Department store sales in-| from 77,387,836 in 1925 to 70,855,455 in | 


;creased considerably in September and 
were larger than a year ago, reflecting 
|in part the influence of cooler weather. 
| Inventories of department stores at the 
,end of the month were smaller than on 


|the same date of last vear. 


Wholesale distribution in all leading 
j lines except meats was somwhat smaller 
{than in September, 1927. Freight-car 
loadings showed more than a _ seasonal 


lative to procedure under! increase in September and continued’ ¢o. each casing, whereas for -high-pres- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 


Satin Moth Extends 
Area of Infestation 


Pest of Poplar and Willow Tree 
Appears in Vermont. 


|ment follows jin full text: 
; The advange official report of the 
Bureau of the Census of the rubber- 
tive Industry im the United States .con- 
{tains many significant features of in- 
‘terest to rubber manufacturers and to 
,the crude rubber trade, resulting from 
ithe greatly improved 
adopted by the Bureau. Comnared with 
1925, production of automobile casings 
increased 8.1 per cent, to a new high 
record output of 63,550,000, while total 
consumption of crude rubber by this 
| industry declined 5.8 per cent, and total 
'value of products’ made by companies 
| classified in this industry was 6 per cent 
lower than in 1925, 
Balloon Type Leads. 

The number of balloon casings pro- 
duced in 1927 was greater by 2,024,000 
; than the number of high-pressure tires. 
‘The output of inner tubes in 1927 was 
less than in 1925, despite the increased 
production of casings. These apparent 
/anomalies are, nevertheless, in line with 
| expectations of trade statisticians. 
i The productien of automobile casings 
{increased from 58,784,073 in 1925 to 63,- 
1549,949 in 1927. despite low demand for 
original equipment tires in the last half 
of 1927. That well over half the produc- 


j casings was the result of the almost 

unanimous adoption of low-pressure tires 

on the 1927 models of passenger cars. 
Production of inner tubes dropped 


!1927, or by 8.4 per cent; the ratio of pro- 
duction of inner tubes to casings fell 
from 1.32 in 1925 to 1.12 in 1927; this 
;trend had previously been shown by un- 
official statistics of the Rubber Associa- 
tion of America, and is generally cred- 
ited to the longer life of inner tubes in- 


questionnaire | 


jit seemg to have been the main sport 
|of the Mayas of southern Mexico and 
| Central America. 

| The eavly adventurers+ made no. use 
i whatever of the enormous potentialities 
inherent in this elastic, Louncing, “caout- 
chouc.” Nothing much was done with 
it, in fact, till 1770—almost three cen- 
turies later—when the English clergy- 
'man and chemist Joseph Priestley rec- 
| ommended that it be used for the purpose 
jof erasing pencil-markings. It was from 
jthis first “rubbing” use that the sub- 
;stance got its present English name of 
“rubber.” 

But it was not till 50 years later that 

the rubber industry really had its small 
beginnings. In the 1820s a Scotchman 
Mackintosh dissolved rubber in 
naphtha, creating the waterproofing 
trade, and made possible the garment 
| that bears his name. 

In 1839 our American inventor, Charles 
Goodyear, after years of research, 
dropped on a hot stove some india rub- 
‘ber mixed with sulphur, and so discov- 
;ered accidentally the means of vulcaniz- 
|ing rubber—making it suitable for com- 
' mercial use through its consequent ca- 
| pacity for retaining its shape and elas- 

| ticity under extreme conditions of heat 
lor cold. This great contribution, by an 
American, formed the real basis for the 
huge modern industry of rubber manu- 
, facture. 

| Our modern civilization could scarcely 
exist without rubber. It has become one 
| of the most vital, one of the most near- 
| ly indispensable, of ali the natural prod- 
| ucts that are employed in industry to- 


jna med 


| 


century has advanced with eiant strides. 
What would happen if we should be 
suddenly and permanently deprived of 


rubber? It is interesting to speculate 
on that impossible contingency. In the 
first place, of course, every motor car 
would be headed for the scrap-heap as 


i flated to low pressure in balloon casings. 
|The 1927 statistics show that less than 
'1.03 balloon inner tubes were produced 


;sure tires 1.21 inner tubes were required 
| for each casing; that there was a de- 
‘cline in the relative consumption even of 
|high-pressure inner tubes as compared 
| to 1925 is apparently due to improved 
products and the longer life of inner 
tubes generally under better road con- 
ditions. 


Fewer Solid Tires. 
The production of solid and cushion 


tires declined from 1,035,226 in 1925 to 
812,548 in 1927, or by 21.5 per cent, ow- 
; . ‘ fd ing to the more general ‘adoption of 
newly discovered in New England, par- | heavy-duty pneumatics on motor trucks. 
| ticularly in Vermont, has made it appear-| An increase in the production of sin- 
| necessary to extend the moth quarantine, | os bicycle. Kagel “oe on 
. o7 fro statistics; the 1927 production 
it was announced October 27 by the Plant from the ste + prea 


' 
| Areas of infestation by the satin moth 


soon as its tires wore out. Every loud 
speaker would be silent because rubber 
insulation on electric wiring is essential 
to the operation of your radio. Without 
rubber, every telephone would “go 
dead’; every electric light would go out. 
The gloveless surgeon would be unable 
to perform his life-saving operations 


day. , Its use during the past quarter- 
| 
[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 


Two Shippers Favor 


| Additional Petitions Filed in 


Quarantine and Control Administration, 
| Department of Agriculture. A hearing 
jon the situation in Vermont, it was 
| stated, has been scheduled for Novem- 
ber 12. 
i The full text of the statement follows: 
| The hearing will be held before the 
Plant Quarantine and Control Admini- 
stration and the Federal Plant Quaran- 
tine Board in Washington, D. C., Nov- 
vember 12. ® 
| A very considerable spread on the part 
fof this insect has been discovered 
; through surveys conducted during the 
past year. For the first time it has 
appeared in Vermont, where speciments 
were found at scattered locations in the 
eastern third of Windham county, and in 
| the southeastern corner of Windsor 
| county. 

These and other newly discovered in- 


| festations appear to inake necessary the 


[onan of 172 towns, covering appromi- | 


mately 5,116 square miles, to the regu- 
}lated area. The most extensive of these 
areas are in Connecticut and New Hamp- 
| shire, where they total 1,966 and 1,654 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 7.] 


of single-tube-tires alone was 2,15,181 or | 


(Continued un Page 5, Column 1. 


'Wireless Licenses 
| Of Ships Extended 
ipeckeninaiarpeamepens 


|\Technical and Coastal Stations 
Are Included in Order. 


| The existing licenses of all coastal, 
| point-to-point, technical and training, ex- 
|perimental and ship radio transmitting 
i stations, which expire October 31, were 
extended by the Federal Radio Commis- 
;sion until December 31 under a General 
‘Order (No. 47) made public October 27. 
! At the same time the Commission an- 
}nounced the issuance of two other gen- 
‘eral orders, one defining a limited time 
broadeasting station as set out under the 
new allocation to become effective No- 
vember 11, and the other broadening a 
previous general order relating to the 
announcement by stations of the char- 


| [Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 


Split-Delivery Cases. 


Two additional intervening petitions 
in the so-called split-deliveries shipping 
cases, involving practically all of the 
| inter-coastal carriers, making a total of 
| 21 such petitions received from business 
| houses and jobbers patronizing these 


lines, were received October 27 by the 
United States Shipping Board. 

The Cincinnati Soap Company, and 
the Drackett Chemical Company, both of 
Cincinnati, submitted petitiors, support- 
ing the split-deliveries practice of the 
shipping lines. The abolition of this prac- 
tice they contended “would work undue 
hardship” upon them and cause the 
companies to be “subjected to unreason- 
able and excessive charges in violation 
of Section 18 of the Shipping Act.” 

The original complaint in the case was 
filed by the Associated Jobbers of Los 
Angeles, last July Since that time more 
than a score of intervening petitions 
have been received, both in favor of and 
against the split-deliveries practice. 

The case, Board records show, involves 


[Continued on Page $, Column 1.) 
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Nine Labor Disputes 
Before Conciliation | 
Service Are Settled’ 


Sixteen New Controversies | 
Considered by Depart- 
ment-of Labor in 
Week. 


Sixteen new labor disputes were 
brought before the Department of Labor 
for settlement during the week ended 
October 27, according to Hugh L, Ker- 
win, Director of the Department’s Con- 
ciliation Service. 

At the end of the week there were 
29 strikes awaiting settlement and, in 
addition, 17 controversies which had not 
reached the strike stage. Seven strikes 
and two controversies were reported 
have been adjusted during the week. 

Following a list the new labor 
disputes, showing the name of the com- 
pany or industry affected, the nature of 
the dispute. the craftsmen concerned, the 
status and cause of the dispute and the 
number of workers involved: 

Sixteen broad silk mills, Paterson, N. 
J.—Strike; craft, weavers, warpers, €i¢.; 
status, adjusted; cause, hours. | 
union recognition; numb. workers in- 
volved, 456. 


to 


mo e 
is ol 


Wages, 


suilders Go on Strike. 

Building operations, Polk, Pa 
craft, building crafts; 
cause, organization ur 
number of workers involved, 
Duch« Underwem 
Forge. Pa.—Strike; craft. 
status, penauing; cause, V 
discharge of worker; numbe1 
involved. 60. 
Claremont 
—Strike 
sted; cause, 


work: number 


ke; 
pending: 


yb: 


Sin 
status, 
ions 
10. 
Company. 
silk 


condi 


ot 


on 


Old 
workers: 
ages, Ons, 
ot workers 
Haverhill, 
treers; status, 
over prices f 
workers 


Shoe Con 
; crait, sho 
dispute 


pany, 


adju 
new 
volved. 1%. 


ol 


: Sirike; cra Sno packe rss 
status, adjusted: « dispute over 
prices for new work; mber of 
involved, 24. 

Shenango Pottery C 
Castle, Pa.—Strike; cratt, 
ers; status, pending: 
ditions; number of w 
stated. 


workers 


New 
pottery wo 
cause, Working con-} 
orkers involved, not 


ompany, 


vie. 
VK 


Disputes in Silk Mills. 
Eighicen silk companies, Pate: 
J.—Strike; craft, weavers, warpers. ; 
status, adjusted; cause, wages, hours, 
working conditions; numbe: workers 

involved, 275. 

Fourteen broad 
N. J.—Strike; craft. 
etc.; status, adjusted; 
per cent increase, 44-hour week; 
of workers involved, 147. 

Eight broad silk mills, Paterson. N. 
J.—Strike; craft, weavers. warpers, etc.; 
‘status, adjusted; cause. asked 10 
cent increase, 44-hour week: numbei 
workers invelved, 135. 

Lake Erie Coal Compar 
Sirike; craft, i ; 
cause, report 1 yet received; 
workers involved, not stated. 

Rialto and Orpheum Theaters, Clinton, 
lowa—Strike; craft, musicians; status, 
pending; cause, report not yet received; | 
number of workers involved, not stated. 

Klugman & Sons, New York City- 
Strike; cr: ft, ladies’ teilors; status, pend- 
ing; cause, renewal of agreement; nuni- 
ber of workers involved, &0. 

Public School Building, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.—Strike; craft, building trades; ! 
status, adjusted; cause, refused to work ! 
with union; number of workers involved, 
100. ; 


ol 


cause, 


number 


per 


of 


v, Peoria, IllL.- 
i pending: 


nuwuber of 


Union Recognition Sought, 
_Marion Upholstery Company, New 
York City.—Strike: craft, upholsterers: 
status, pending; cause, recognition and! 
working conditons; number of workers 
involved, 12. 

Glen Alden Coal Company, Scranton, ! 
Pa.—Strike; craft, miners; status, pend- | 
ing; cause, dispute union factions; num- } 
ber of workers involved, 650. 

Methodist Hospital, Indianapolis, Ind.— 
Strike; craft, building; status, pending; 
cause, objection to placing of equipment 
by power company instead of union! 
craftsmen; number of workers involved, 


50. 


Adjustments Are Listed. 

Following is a list of the adjustments 
reported, showing the name of the com- 
pany or industry affected, the nature of:| 
the dispute, the cause, terms of settle- 
ment, and number of workers involved: | 

Eighteen silk mills, Paterson, N. J.—! 
Strike; craft, weavers, Warpers, etc.; 
cause wages, hours, recognition; ierms, 
allowed 10 per cent increase; 8-hour day > 
44-hour week; number of workers ‘ 

Eight silk mills, Paterson, N, J.— 
Strike; craft, weavers, warpers, etc.; 
cause, wages, hours, recognition; terms, 
allowed 10 per cent increase; 8-hour day, 
44-hour week, number of r 
volved, 135. 

Fourteen silk mills, Paterson, N. J.— 
Strike; craft, weavers, warpers, etc.:| 
cause, wages, hours, recognition; terms, | 
allowed 10 per cent increase, 8-hour day, | 
44-hour week; number of workers in- 
volved, 147. 

_ Sixteen silk mills, Paterson, N. J. 
Strike; craft, weavers, warpers, etc 
cause, wages, hours, recognition; terms, | 
allowed 10 per cent increase, 8-hour dar. 
44-hour week; number of workers in-|! 
volved, 436. 

Claremont Shoe Company, Haverhill, | 
Mass.—Strike; craft, shoe workers: ; 
cause, dispute over prices; terms, te ne-} 
gotiate as provided by existing agree- 
ment; men returned to work; number of 
workers involved, 19. 

Snappy Shoe Company, 
Mass. — Strike; craft, shoe 
cause, dispute over prices; terms, re- 
turn to work when court proceedings | 
settled; number of workers involved, 24. 

School Builders Return. 

Public school building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Strike; craft, building crafts; cause, 
non-union electricians; terms, settled in 
conference, all returned; number of work- 
ers involved, 100. 

Rowland Contracting Company, Seat- 
tle, Wash.—Controversy; craft, building 
crafts; cause, wages and recognition: 
terms, withdrew demands for present; 
number of workqs involved, 18. 

Majestic Theater. Harrisburg, Pa.— 
Controversy; craft. musicians; cause, al- 
leged refusal to hire union orchestra; 
terms, demands withdrawn, continue 
without change; number of workers in- 
volved, 7. 


, 275. 


workers in- | 


Haverhill, 
workers; 


Translating Bureau Created 
Within Department of State 


[Continued from Page 
Departmental] business such a 
and visa and passport cases. 

The critical examination of drafts of 
foreign texts of bi-lingual 


claims | 


and 


| the countries 


} shipbuilding costs in this country, 
not due to any lack of our efficiency or! 


| efficiency or 


i of 


: trade, results 


, of the foreign and the English text. Con- 


' officer 
| hereby appointed chief of the Translat- | 
rhe designation symbol et 


multi- | 
i 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


To Be Purpose of Sales to Private Interests 


Policies of Shipping Board in Disposal of Vessels Ex- 


plained by Commis 


sioner Sandberg. 


[Continued f 


ithe American people to once more estab- 


ilish their prestige on the high seas. 


You are all familiar with the difficul- 
ties which have confronted this country 
in the maintenance of an adequate mer- 
chant marine. I will, therefore, but 
briefly touch upon the high spots relat- 


ling to American shipping. 


Comparatively few people have rec- 
ognized the stupendous task confronting 
the United States Shipping Board since 
its establishment in 1916, . 

In November, 1918, there had been ex- 


, tended and committed $3,000,000,000 for 


the purpose of producing ships to meet a 
national emergency. 

This enormous sum 
America paid for neglecting 
mitting its shipping to decline. 
possessed a merchant marine commensu- 
rate with our position as a first-class 
nation, sufficient to have carried the 
greate} 
a small fraction of the fabulous sum ex- 
pended would have been necessary. In 
other words, the amount spent in the 
feverish haste to produce ships under 
abnormal conditions would have been 
sufficient to support an adequate mer- 
chant marine for the next 200 years. 

With the passage of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1920, the United States 
Shipping Board was authorized to estab- 
lish in essential world trade 
routes. This undertaking necessitated a 
world-wide organization. 

Shipping men are well aware that the 
establishment and pioneering of new 
services is not an over-night venture but 
a slow and costly undertaking, which 
requires sometimes decades to become 
securely intrenched, 

This particularly true where ow 
competitiors have well established them- 
elves and have at their l 


was the price 


services 


is 


! modern 
and suitable tonnage to meet the specific 
requirements of the trade. 


Completely Outranked 


By Competitors 

In this respect we 
pletely outranked by competitors. 
One need only glance at the maritime 
activities of our principal competitors for 
the past six years. For ships of 2,000 
1 tons and over suitable for trans- 
ceanic service, We have been outbuilt by 
Great Britain 50 to 1, Germany 10 to 1, 
France 5 to 1, Italy 5 to 1, and Japan 
4 to 1 in new ship construction. At 
present time the United States is cre 
with only 3 per cent of the world ! 
construction activities, even Russia hav- 
ing pas 


disposa 


have been 


oul 


com- 


the difficulties confronting 
es Shipping iy 
Iv well in ¢: 

i the Merchant M:z 
to keep American ships on the high seas. 
This is borne out by the faci that it has 

i ny of the services to private in- 
teres to carry on. 
The United States Government, 
through its agency the Shipping Board, 


ut 
ut 


the 


r oO 


has endeavored in every conceivable way } 


to dispose of its services and ships to 
private American interests as rapidly as 
they could be induced to také them. It 
has been very liberal in its terms of sale 
to encourage private operation. 

What the United State Government 
is primarily interested it that the 
ships which are sold to private interests 
continue their operations on a permanent 
basis. It is not interested in merely dis- 
posing of its ships for temporary use. 

In order to insure permanency of op- 
eration of American flag ships the big 
problem before us is the question of re- 
placement of obsolete tonnage and to en- 
courage the building of new ships in 


is 


; American yards. 

The shipbuilding industry in the United | 
| States is in a deplorable condition and 
to 


we can not permit this 
further decline. 

To what extent is American shipping 

f It is han- 


handicapped in foreign trade? 


industry 


}dicapped in direct proportion to the dif- 


ference in the standards of living between 
with whom we are com- 
peting. 


Efficiency Will Overcome 
Basic Obstacles 


Some are of the opinion that this basic | 


obstacle can be overcome by increased 


| efficiency and ingenuity. 


What are the f: The 
handicap against us is due to the higher 
It is 


ingenuity. The personnel and equipment 


of our shipyards (of the few that are} 
j left) are as efficient as any in the world. 


The reason for our higher ship construc- 


tion costs is due to our higher living | 


standards and no amount of increased 
ingenuity can offset 
handicap to any appreciable extent. 
We have heard statements that many 
our industries have been able to 
manufacture their products to success- 
fully compete in foreign markets, This 
is true where industries can take ad- 


vantage of mass production methods, but : 
; such methods do not apply in the con-} 


struction of ships. The reasons for this 
is that under normal conditions seldom 
more than a half dozen ships are built 
from the same design and the normal 


| life of a ship is 20 years or more. There- 


fore, this expedient cannot be adopted to 
sessen the handicap of American ship- 
ping in competition with foreign yards 


| where labor and material are cheaper. 


It must be remembered that ships are 


| built to order and not manufactured, and | 


the orders are few and far between. 
Another handicap, as a result of our 

higher living standards, is the higher 

Wage scale and subsistence costs on our 


i ships. 


The difference in construction costs of 
ships built in American yards, compared 
with those built abroad, together with | 
the higher wages and subsistence paid | 
on American ships competing in foreign 
in American shipping be- 


lingual treaties to which the United 
States is a party, in order to ensure the 
closest possible adjustment to each other 


ference, when necessary in this connec- 
sion and the | 
matic representative, 

In addition to the foregoing classes of 


work, the Bureau will hold itself on call) 
for such services as it may be in a posi-| Board boats 
tion to render in connection with inter-} 


national conferences, 
Mr. B. Christie, 


Department 


Emerson 
the 


of of State, is! 


ing Bureau. 
be Tr. 


The foregoing order is effective as of | 


April 16, 1928, 


and per- | 
Had we 


portion of our commerce, only’ 


it has ! 


'petitors will not 


itive, owing to 
| capital. 


major ! 


this | 


rom Page 1.) 


ing burdened with an annual handicap 
ranging from 5 to 9 per cent of the price 
paid for the American ship, depending 
on the type of ship and trade in which 
they engage. 
} Until such time as the living stand- 
}ards of the countries with whom we are 
‘competing are equalized, this handicap 
will prevail, whether the ships are op- 
‘erated by the government or privately. 
‘ The purpose of the Merchant Marine 
}Act of 1928 is to help American ship- 
owners to overcome these handicaps. 
| It is sometimes insinuated that 
|} government is paying our shipping a 
j subsidy. “The shipping industry is re- 
| ceiving payment for a service rendered 
} which both directly and indirectly con- 
, tributes to the welfare of the entire na- 
j tion, both from a standpoint of pros- 
} perity and national defense. 
yOther Nations Have 
' Aided Their Shipping 

The records show that during the past 
47 years other ~maritime nations have 
paid over 800,000,000 of dollars to aid 
their shipping. 

Only with an adequate merchant ma- 


rine can our country be assured of de-| Federal Employers’ 


pendable, uninterrupted ocean transpor- 
tation. 


; : o : : | 
: Che industrial progress of the United} a reasonably safe distance from the track | 
States has developed to such an extent}and in allowing the train to be run at a! 


that the surplus: products of our mines, 


farms and factories must be transported | petitioner entered a plea of contributory 
ito the markets of the world without in- |negligence, The lower courts gave a ver- 
[his obviously can only be} dict to the respondent for $28,800. This 


terruption. 


| 
| 
' 


| 
| 
| 


Proof of Negligence | 


B y Circumstantial | 
Evidence Is Argued 


dequacy of Statement of Good radio reception, as well as va 

Conditions as Basis for Lesetg of programs are provided for radio 
-_ r ° ‘ listeners under the new allocation, Com- 
Suit Is Tested in Su- 


preme Court. 


A 


jeral Radio Commission, declared in 


jstatement made public October 27. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States on October 26, heard arguments ; 
on questions arising under the’ Federal ; i p H 
Employers’ Liability Act as to whether; eration in the new allocation. 


p. m.,” the Commissioner “declared that 
the listencr has received every consid- 
The law, 


circumstantial evidence tending to show 


i negligence is sufficient to create a cause 


{ 


the | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
' 


i 


of action under the Act and as to assump- 


he said, has been conformed with so that 
equal distribution of the nation’s radio 
facilities has been provided each radio 


‘Railroad Company 


ot 


tion by the employe of extraordinary|zone, and an equitable distribution 
tor 


risks. The case of Atlantic Coast Line!the zones quota has been provided 

v. ©. M. Tyner, as}each State, based on population. 

62, was before the] The full text of the statement follows: 
The new allocation of radio broadeast- 


Administrator, No. 
Court. 

The decedent was employed by the 
railroad as a brakeman, Shortly after a} November 11th at 3 a. m. It is an ar- 
wreck he was seen t: start climbing up: ran ~*~ ent of the stations in srth a way 
the ladder on the side of a box car and‘as to provide the Ame>‘can public with 
that was the last time he was seen alive,!god radio reception, as well as variety 
it was explained. His body was found| of programs. 


;about 20 feet from a railroad semaphore | Equitable Distribution 


accomplished by having a sufficient num- ! 
! 


ber of our own 
purpose, 

Many of our great industries could not 
function if the flow of imports of basic 
commodities were curtailed. We have 


ships available for this 


had this experience, and we also recall lextra yrdinary or 
s | ceden 
were glutted with com- 


the congestion along our entire seaboard 
when the piers 
merce, the warehousse filled to overflow- 


j that the State 


ing and cars lined the tracks, congesting j 


vail traffic for miles, all due to a result 


of not having a sufficient number of our | 


own ships to Move our own commerce. 

This costly lesson cannot be ignored 
and we must, therefore. prevent the 
repetition of such a calamity in the fu- 
ture, 

The barometer of American  prosper- 
ity is gauged by our ability te dispose of 
our surplus commodities. 
our prosperity to continue and in- 
crease, we must not only expand our 
present foreign markets but develop new 
markets for American products. 

Other nations are also endeavoring to 
do this and it is obvious that no nation 
will develop our markets for us when 


is 


selves. 
It is true that 
and profitable 


it 18 


when convenient 


for our competitors to 


arry our products for us they will place | 


their ships at our disposal, but our com- 
build up and develop 
our foreign markets. This we must do 
with ships of our own. 

To be successful in foreign trade in 
these days of keen world-wide competi- 
tion, it requires modern economical ships 
designed to meet the specitic 
ments of the trade. 

The transition that has 


taken place 


'from the slow tramp ship to fast cargo 
j liner service, which now comprises 80; 
i ligence on its part. 


per cent of the world’s shipping, calls 
for permanency of service with regular 
and frequent sailings. 

Today this class of service is impera- 
the rapid turnover of 

What the customer is primarily inter- 
ested in the delivered price of the 
commodity in first-class condition in the 


is 


only be fulfilled with ships of our own. 
Unjust Criticism 
Of American Shippers 


The operation of ships in foreign trade 
confines itself to a strictly busines prop- 


the disposal of the shipper the best 


| stated, that the train was operated at a 
thigh 
| Violation of the 


(and 


ithey are striving to do this for them-; 
‘ine Act} . & 


imarks 


shortest time, and these rquirements can: 


service captures the business, regard- i 


less of flag. 

American shippers have often 
accused of not patronizing thei 
ships. With but rare exceptions this 
has been an unjust criticism. 

They have at all times availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of 
in their own ships, but on many oc- 
j casions could not delay shipment owing 


been 


|ness of the vessel to meet the require- 
| ments of the consignee, 

When we can place at the 
ot our exporters and importers service 
on an equality with that tendered by 
| our competitors, we can be assured of 
| their whole-hearted support. 

Consequently, the outstanding issue in 
our shipping problem today is the rapid 
replacement of our obsolete tonnage with 
suitable ships to meet the keen com- 
petition in the world’s trade routes. 

When that time arrives we can look 
: forward to a greater development of our 
foreign trade and also a greater per- 
centage of our own commerce trans- 
ported in our own ships, 

What has already been accomplished 
in the expansion of our foreign trade 
| by the inauguration of American ships 
'in the various trade routes is borne 
|out by the fact that there were only 
five United States flag vessels in service 
} between the United States and ports in 
| South America in 1914. One of these 
ships was a combination passenger and 
| freight carrier and the others were cargo 
j carriers. The combined gross tonnage 
| of the five vessels was less than 23,000. 

No records are available as to the ton- 
nage volume of trade with South Amer- 
ica in 1914, but the value of the im- 


{ John P. Grace argued for the respondent. 


own | 


| 


shipping | $ 
;commerce with 


to the irregularity of service and slow- | 


disposal } 
}and the volume more than 7,000,000 tons; 
! in 
| 000,000 and 9,000,000 tons, respectively; 


| 


j eign 


| 


|off for a space of 1 


tn : ..| track were permitted to run 50 miles an} 
rherefore, if: 


counsel stated. 


| ; 
require- | Negligence, counsel declared. 


osition and the country which places at | Simeon Hyde, Robert McFigg and V, E. | 


| Phelps with him 


dew had been brushed 
2 15 inches. | 
} 


from which the 


For Each State 


Equal distribution of the nations radi 


« or 
Negligence Is Alleged. 

The respondent, as administrator ot 
decedent, brought an action under the} 1 
Liability Act alleg-; Zones quota has been provided for each 
y 1 State, based on population. This has 


ing negligence on the part of petitioner 
been done on the basis of stations In ex- 


in tailing to maintain a signal device at | 
ties have entireiy too 
| stations while others have none. How- 
ever, it believed that every citizen, 
regardless of his residence, will, with an 
average tube receiving set, be able to 
hear from five to twenty programs each 
Winter evening, and the number will be 
| greatly increased in most sections of 
the country. e sole object and desire 
of the Commission, hox-ever, is to make 
possible good reception of the wonderful 
|programs being breadecast in this 
; country. 

The listener has received every Ccon- 
sideration in the new allocation. The in- 
of the broadcaster has also been 


high and dangerous rate of speed. The 


decision was affirmed by the Supreme 
Court of South Carolina. 

Counsel for the petitioner contended 
court misinterpreted the 
sustaining instructions 

lid not assume any 
hazardous risks. De- 
was an experienced railroad man, 
counsel declared, and had ridden past the 
semaphore in question many times, so | 
that such a risk was one of the risks | ‘vest X . ve: 
assumed by the decedent in his position arefully considered. The smaller sta- 
as brakeman. tions will no longer have to 

The evidence {with powerful stations on the same fre- 
;quency. Their interests have been care- 
fully safe-guarded so that each locality 
may have an opportunity of expression, 
{or transmission by radio, as well as good 
| reception from outside siations. 
| A yvather unfortunate situation exists 
to broadcasters. 3ecause there are 
'only 90 points on the dial of your receiv- 
ing set, or 90 frequencies available for 
broadeasting, there actually 
room for 90  broadeasters in 
jcountry operating full time and using 
than 1,000 watts power. It is, 
therefore, obvious that the 615 station 
now broadcasting cannot all be granted 
high power and unlimited hours of op- 
cration. Of necessity sume must be 

ari of limited power to per- 
on certain frequencies. 


Federal 
that 


Act in 
an employe 


ic 


does not show, counsel 
rate of speed in 
rules of the company, 
but that the train was going 20 miles an 
hour, whereas trains running on that 


and dangerous 


as 


hour. 
Sufficiency of Evidence Denied. 
The evidence as to the of the} 
decedent's death was wholly speculative 
insufficient to show the proximate 
cause of his death, it was argued. There 
Was no evidence to prove that the dece- 
dent was even on the same side of the 
train as the semaphore and further, no 
were found on decedent’s body 
to indicate that he had struck anything, 


cause ° 
is 


this 


more 


nit duplication 


vers 


The South Carolina Railroad Comnis- - -; Se hi 
. ca 3 = ; ; : ihe quesvlon Is: 
sion prohibits erection of any obstruction yowered stations, with their hundreds 
within a certain distance from the track |p ene” eae ae eee eee elas 
and the evidence shows that the peti | thousands of dollars invested, be allowed 
S _ bc i . 2Ul- | t . i » > 1<e : jy >, i > 
tioner had fully complied with this regu- | ys . ae ae the _— vol theit ee 
lation, so that there was no evidence ;|97@ ‘O Operate on tne Rg perros 
hat the semaphore’s position constituted 


j tions bé allowed to become 10,000-watt 
|}plants to take the place of the 
“cred stations now in existence ? 
The new allocation provides for many 
powerful stations and an increased num- 
jber of local or low-powered stations. It 
also provides ways and means by which 


Counsel for the respondent argued that 
since the petitioner enicred an answer | 
of contributory negligence, it now 
estopped to deny the presence neg- 


po 
i 


is 


of 


Evidence Is Circumstantial. 

Counsel for the respondent admitted 
that the evidence of negligence was 
purely circumstantial but the chain, of ! 
facts and the circumstances of the cause 
practically show that the decedent met 
his death by coming in contact with the 
semaphore and could not have met his 
death in any other way, it was stated. 
It is the duty of the jury to say whether 


over 1,000,000 gross tons are employed 
in the Oriental trade. 

Precisely similar developments are 
‘noted in records of trade with Africa. 


erican flag services to that continent and 
; the average annual trade during the five 
;year period 1910 to 1914 was slightly 
y t r more than $47,000,000 dollars. The Ship- 
the brakeman on the freight train as- ing Board inaugurated two lines, one to 
sumed risk of injury in the attempt to; South and East Africa, the other to West 
protect the company’s property, counsel; African ports. Fifteen ships of 82,000 
stated, : : . ‘gross tons were assigned to these trades, 
Thomas W. Davis (F, Barron Grier,; The trade of the United States with 
g Africa during 1927 was valued at over 
on the brief) argued | $200,000,000, an increase above the 1910- 
for the petitioner. Lionel K, Legge and|1914 average of 325 per cent. There 
are now employed in African services 19 
== : - —===| American flag vessels of approximately 
$275,000,000, an increase of $223,000,000, | 100,000 gross tons. 
64 per cent over the value of the total These figures would indicated that the 
trade of 1914. The earliest available influence of American flag carriers in the 
cargo tonnage figures covered the yearj world’s trade routes is a decisive factor 
1921 and it is noted that our water borne|in the expansion and development of our 
South America in that | foreign trade. 
year included imports of 2,000,000 tons) The total volume of our water borne 
and exports of 3,000,000 tons, a total, foreign commerce amounts to over 110,- 
trade of 5,000,000 cargo tons. ; 900,000 long tons valued at almost $8,- 
In 1922, the value of the combined | 900,0000,000. 
import and export trade was $585,000} The freight bill for transporting this 
000; in 19238 the value was $738,000,000, | Commerce totals nearly $760,000,000. 
Thirty-three countries, with over 5,700 
iships, participate in the carriage of our 
commerce, making a total of 60,000 en- 
American | trances and clearances. 


1924, value and volume were $780,- 


in 1925, the value of South 
trade advanced to over $921,000,000 and 
its volume to 9,250,000 million cargo 
tons; and in 1926, the value of the trade 
exceeded $1,000,000,000, with a tonnage 
volume of over 13,000,000 tons, more than 
11 per cent of our entire water borne for- 
commerce. The South American 
ee — slightly less than that 
of 1926, but in value remained at approxi- Pas 
mately’ $1,000,000,000, in cargo Sakae In National Defense 

at approximately 13,000,000 cargo tons The annual sum paid for the trans- 
and constituted 13 per cent of our entire |Portation of passengers and freight in 
water borne foreign commerce in 1927, our foreign trade amounts, in round 

The years 1921 to 1927, constitute | MUMbers, to one billion dollars. 

the period during which the activities| . 
of American flag vessels were developed }¢ign trade, when, we carry 60 per cent 
in South American trade; the value of |0f our commerce! in our own ships, the 
that trade in 75 per cent | annual monetary gain to the nation will 


flag ships have been carrying slightly 
more than one-third of our commerce, as 
compared with the five-year period pre- 
iceding the World War when American 
ships only averaged a fraction more than 
9 per cent. 

Ships Are Indispensable 


1927, was 
greater than in 1921; the cargo tonnage!Yesult in a quarter million dollars—a 
moved in 1927 was 140 per cent greater! Vital contributing factor in the balance 
than in 1921. Traffic with South Amer-!0f trade in our favor. 

ica constituted 13 per cent of our entire | As a factor in our national defense, 
water borne foreign commerce in 1927! Merchant ships are indispensable; their 
as against six and one-quarter per cent! Value cannot be computed in dollars and 
in 1921, cents. 


{facilities has been provided each Radio, 
| Zone, and an equitabie distribution of the ; 


high- | 


| Prior to the war, there were no Am!! 


During the past five years, American | 


Based upon our present volume of for-|} 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tion, with the Chief of the Treaty Divi-| South American services and on June 30, 
respective foreign diplo- | 


a drafting | 


| almost $296,000,000, and the exports at | 


ports was less than $223,000,000 and of 
the exports $125,000,000, a total trade 
of approximately $348,000,000. 

‘ In 1920, and succeeding “years seven 
lines operating in South American trades 
were inaugurated by the United States 
Shipping Board. Forty-five vessels ag- 
gregating 344,000 gross tons were al- 
located by the Board to these South 
American services. Privately owned 
American lines have also established 


: The development of foreign 
jthe Orient further illustrates the influ- 
;ence of American flag ships in the in- 
crease of trade. 
_ Prior to the world war, the only Amer- 
ican flag vessels employed in the trade 
| with Asia were those of one line operat- 
ing out of Pacific Coast terminals. The 
average annual value of the foreign 
commerce of the T 
| during the five y 


ar period 1910 to 1914 
| was less than 


80,000,000 per year. 


1928, there were eighty-nine war, seven lines were 
- ‘ re 


United 
States flag vessels of 535,000 gross tons 
employed in South American trade 
routes, This total includes 35 Shipping 
of 161,000 gross tons which 
engaged in South American 


Following the 


operate on routes to Asia. 

Three of these lines having terminals 
on the Atlantic Coast operated 43 vesels 
of 300,000 gross tons and four lines oper- 
ating from the P: 

| vessels of 300,000 gross tons, a total 
ot 3&2 ships of 600,00 gross tons. The 
; volume of trade with Asia in 1927 was 
nearly $2,000,000,000, an increase of ap- 
proximately 400 per cent, and records 
of Vessel employment at July 1, 1928, 
indicate that 140 American flag vesels of 


are still 
trade. , 


Increase Was Noted 
In 1921 Shipments 


What has been the effect of this influx 
of American flag vessel tonage? 


The imports of 1921 were valued at 


trade in, 


The possession of an adequate 
chant fleet in a 
without price. 

The United States 


is 


national emergency 


is now one of 


cient number of ships to serve 


tional emergency. 


Mt should be an everlasting lesson in 
the minds of the American people that 
it is the height of false economy to per- 
icific Coast employed 39; mit other nations to carry the greater 
recog- 


That all of this has been fully 
portion of our commerce. 


nized by the American people is appar- 
Merchant 


ent from the passage of the 


mer- 


the 
| greatest exporting nations in the world. 
| We must retain this position if our pros- 
| perity and security are to be maintained. 
; We must never again rely on other 
{tions to move our commerce. 
Inited States with Asia | always be in a position to carry 
greater portion of it ourselves and only 
in this way can we have available a suffi- 
as an! 
established by the Shipping Board to! efficient naval auxiliary for use in a na- 


| 


na- 
We must) 
the 


New Allocation of Broadcasti 
Declared to Provid 


missioner Harold A. Lafount, of the Fed- (signed high p 
alpreviously assigned and PD 
! another. Oadinarily there is room for all | 


' 


Reiterating that the plan “will posi- | business 
tively go into effect November 11, at 3! their busine 


| 
| 


ing stations will positively go into effect | 


jassigned to 


ito all broadeasters, regardl 


« 


and cleared channels. 1 


istence or in contempiation, Some locaii- |} 
many broadcast ! 


jam, 
November arriv' — 
‘listeners May enjoy Improvec 


Autuonz STATEMENTS ONLY 
Pusisne WITHOUT ComMMENT 


ng Stations 
e for Better Rece plion 


Member of Federal Radio Commission Says Change W ill 
Positively Go Into E ffect November 11. | 


pomeee 
va- {a new applicant, or the owner of a small| 


station, may at a public hearing apply| 
for, and upon. proper showing, be as- 
power and the frequency 
1 being used by 


and professional men to expand 
ss to almost limitless bounds, 
put as I have pointed out, the broadcaster 
is not so fortunate. If his business, 
grows, or if his station 1s to become a} 
powerful one, 
expense of another. 

Licenses Are Issued 


For Only 90 Days . 
Licenses are issued for only 90 days, 
so that if a broadcaster ownINg a power- 
ful station and licensed to use a cleared | 
channel fails to operate in the public in- 


be done at the 


it must 


terest, at the expiration of the license’ 
period, and upon proper showing, he may 
be denied a renewal, and another station 
the frequency. | 

Competition will be stimulated by the | 
new plan, and _ an equal opportunity given 
ess of the size | 
of their stations, although, as suggested, | 
all stations cannot be given high power | 


Many have suggested reduction in the | 
number of stations. Others would have | 
only a few few high powered stations | 
and more smaall, local plants. It is, how- 

4", my opinion that the new allocation | 

vides the classes of siatlons In such aj 

as to provide the listener with good | 
reception and a variety of programs. I} 
therefore, exteremely anxious 101 
11 to arrive in order that the | 
radio re- 


ception as contemplated by Congress. 


——$—$—_— 


Technieal Schools 
Are to Be Surveyed 


Curriculum for Secondary: 


| 
compete | 


on ly } 


Study to Be Determined 
By Investigation. 


[Cortinued from Page 1.) 
De necd in this country for | 
‘nstitutions which will give this type of! 
educational training, and to determine 
how far such institutions exist, and the 
degree to which -heir programs might 
be modified ox changed to advantage. | 
There are now n this country a few | 
institutions which hav’, been preparing 
men who fit very well inte this type ot 
position. These institutions occupy an 
intermediate position between the trade | 


there would 


i school and the engineering college, and | 


correspond 


Shali the present higrh- : 
of | 


hi 
ia part of the 


i ‘den is leaving this country 
signed them, or shall the 100-watt sta- | en is lea g 


| 


' viduals, 
promotion 


i 


| training 


iI 


'¢ 


=<omewhat to tne middle tech- | 
nical scheols which opevatea under the 
row German. educational plan. Fun 
have been provided for a study ol the , 
whole problem. Se 

At the meeting of the Advisory com; 
mittee, W. FE. Wickenden, director of! 
nvestigation, outlined the program. As 
investigation, Mar. Wicken- 
shortly to| 
secure certain information with regard] 
to schools of a similar type Ir Europe. 
One of the ways through which indi- | 
who aye securing 
into these intermediate tech- | 
positions, can secure additional | 
of a vocational character has 
h evening schools for adults! 
all the States under the ad- | 


desivous of 
tical 


een throug 
yperated in 


ministration of the State boards for vo- | 


_jeational education. 


Vocational Education has an t 
this study, and therefore appreciates the | 


Board for | 
interest in 


Consequently, the Federal 


| courtesy of Frederic B. Pract, chairman 
of the advisory committee, im inviting a 
member of the staff to be a member ol 


jvisory board are: 
cation, ) 
Education, engineering ¢ 
legiate schools of enginee 
industrial 
“ | tension 7 
technical secondary schools, national as- 
sociations of 


! 


| 
| 


| 


\ 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





| 
| 
i} 


| 


' 
' 
| 


| 


4 


| 





Marine Act of 1928, which is a definite! 


step to restore American prestige on the!} Jonn W 


seven seas, 


the advisory committee. 0 et - 
ing of the Advisory Board will probably | 
\be called when Mr. 


from Europe. 


Another meet- 


Wickenden returns! 


Organizations re] he | 
The Bureau of Edu- 
Federal Board for 


ring, schools of | 
arts, corporation 
and _ correspondence __ schools, | 


: : \ 
industries. 


| anthracite. 


} anthracite mines; 


;) crease, 
! bituminous showed a decrease. 


duringe September of 1927. 
exclusively 
0.756 and 0,343 respectively for the 


and 1927 periods. 


nine-month period 


| dust ly hb 
ithe heavy loss of life in major disasters 
during the present year, particularly dur- 


chusetts, 
square miles, respectively. 


; duced 2 
wesented on the ad-| Because it is practically impossible 


olleges, non-col- | moth 


schools, ex- | tory 
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Death Rate Reduced 
Below 1927 Level in 
Coal Mining Industry 

Fatalities jin September To- 
taled 148; Number for 

Nine Months Also Is 


Smalier. 


Coal-mine fataiities in September were 
148, of which 113 were in bituminous 
mines and 35 in anthracite, the Bureau 
of Mines of the Department of Commerce 
stated October 27. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Accidents in the coal-mining industry 
of the United States in September, 1928, 
caused the death of 14° men. The pro- 


a 


duction of coal for the month was 47,-¥ 


337,000 tons, of which 41,801,000 tons 
were bituminous and 6,036,000 tons were 
Of the 148 fatalities re- 
ported, 113 were in bituminous mines in 
various States and 35 in the anthracite 
mines of Pensylvania. Fatality rates 
based on these figures for bituminous 
and anthraciie mines were 2.74 and 5.80, 
respectively, per million tons of coal pro- 
duced, while the indystry as a whole 
showed a fatality rate of 3.13. 
Rate Is Reduced. 

The record for September, 
showed 173 fatalities, 135 of which 
occurred in bituminous mines and 38 in 
18,359,000 tons of coal 
were produced, 41,763,000 tons of which 
were bituminous and 6,596,000 tons 
anthracite. The corresponding fatality 
rates were 3.58. for the industry as 
whole, 3.23 for bituminous and 5.76 for 
anthracite. 

Thus, while the anthracite death rate 
for September, 1928, showed a slight in- 
the total rate and that for 
This also 
is true as compared with the record for 
August of the present year. ' 

Reports made to the Bureau of Mines 
for the first nine months of 1928 shdw 
that accidents at coal mines caused 
loss*of 1,580 lives as compared with 1,709 
for the same period Of 1927. 

The production of coal thus far in 
1928 is 407,471,000 toms und the fatality 
rate is 3.88 per million tons produced; 
coal production from anuary to Sep- 
tember, 1927, was 452.253,000 tons with a 
fatality rate of 3.78. 


1 


QvTz 


<i 


No Major Disasters in Month, 

Theer were no mojor’ disasters—that 
is, accidents which caused the death of 
five or more men at one time—during 
September, but there have been 11 such 
disasters, resulting im the death of 3038 
men. since the first of January of the 
present year. There ware eight major 
disasters during the corresponding 
months of 1927, with a resulting loss oi 
155 lives, 10 major disaster occurring 
Death rates 
million tons of Coal produced, based 
on these disasters, were 
192s 


per 


Comparing the accident records for the 
of January to Sep- 
tember, 1928, with the same months of 
1927, a reduction is noted in the death 
rates from falls of roof and coal, haul- 
age, explosives, and electricity. 

The rate for explosions of gas and coal 
is considerably higher because of 


ing the month of May. 


Satin Moth Infestation 


Exiended in New England 


[Coutinned from Page 1.1 
square miles, respectively. Less spread 
has been found in Maine and Massa 
amounting to 330 and 902 


Whe satin moth is a serious pest of 


poplar and willow trees with importa- 


tions of which it was accidentally intro- 


some aro. 
to 


satisfactorily determine by inspection 


from Europe years 


Vocational | whether such trees are free from satin 


infestation, the interstate move- 
ment of these trees from infested terri- 
is prohibited. 

The caterpillars hibernate on the bark 
of the trees in webs so inconspicuous 
that they are difficult to locate. 
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Annual Increases 
In Sick Leaves of 


Teachers Provided 


Systems of Provision for IIl- 
ness Are Found to 
Vary Widely in 


. 
Schools. 

Cumulative allowance of sick leave for 
teachers is being adopted by some schools 
in the United States, the leave often be- 
ginning at five days a year and accumu- 


STATEMENTS ONLY Arp PreseNnteD Heretrn, Beina 
PUBLISHED WautHovut COMMENT By THe UNITED STATES 
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| 


lating in the same amount up to 60 days ! 
in the twelfth year, according to a state- | 


ment issued by the Bureau of Education, 
Department of Interior. The full text 
of the statement follows: 

While the school teacher js given credit 
for king better care of her health than 
the average person, she is human and, 
being subject to the ills of life, sometimes 
requires sick leave. 


Practices Vary Widely. 


| John A. Kratz, Chief of vocational Edu- 


According to School Life, published by : 


the Bureau of Education of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, there is no other 
detail of public school administration in 
which there is such a variety and such 
extremes of practice as in the matter of 
sick leave, a 
In some schools there is no provision 
whatever made for a teacher’s sick leave 
other than the filling of her place with a 
substitute whom the absent teacher pays 
for-out of her salary. 
some schools allow almost unlimted leave 
without deductions from salary. There 


are leaves granted at full pay, half pay | * 


and one-third pay; there are allowances 
at full pay fora certain number of days, 
and half pay afterwards; there is full 


pay for two days, five days, 10 days, 15 | 


days, 20 days, 80 days, and 60 days. 

Of 163 cities of more than 30,000 popu- 
lation reporting to the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, about one-half allow at least 10 
days’ a 
two-thirds allow at least five days. Nine 
of thees cities grant 20 days or more at 
full pay. 

Sickness Generally Brief. f 

The sickness of teachers is ordinarily 


brief; the average number of days of all } 


teachers on account of sickness is only 
about three and a_ half days. 
teachers have no sick leave, and very 
few have prolonged leave. : . 

It is undoubtedly with the idea in mind 
of providing for increased leave of ill- 
ness in later life, and also of rewarding 
the teacher for length of service, that the 
method of cumulative allowance was 
adopted. In this country the schools us- 
ing this method are comparatively few. 
A good example of this plan is that of 
Denver, Colo., where the sick leave be- 
gins at five days and is cumulative in the 
same amount annually up to 60 days in 
the twelfth year of service. 

As the length of illness so ex- 
tremely variable, no conceivable scale of 
days, cumulative or noncumulative, can 
be made to fit all cases; however, a cu- 
mulative scheme would seem to fit more 
cases and has the advantage of giving the 
teacher an encouraging outlook for sick- 
ness allowance as time goes on. 


is 


Two Shippers Favor 
Existing Coast Rates 


Additional Petitions Filed in 
Split-Deliverry Cases. 


[Continued fro Page 1.) 
the issue as to whether it is lawful 
under the Shipping Act for intercoastal 
carriers to make split carload deliveries 
at Pacific Coast ports at straight-carload 
rates. In its complaint, the Associated 
Jobbers charged that the practice of the 
intercoastal carriers with regard to split 
deliveries at Pacific Coast ports subjects 
receivers of straight carload ships to 
“unjust, unreasonable and excessive 
rates and charges for the transportation 
of straight carload shipments.” 

The contention is made that by this 
practice the carriers Section 16 of the 
Shipping Act, specifying that no “undue 
preference” be given 
rates, is being violated. 

Evidence in the case was received oral- 


ly by an examiner of the Board’s Bureau | 


> of Regulation, at San Francisco on Octo- 
ber 15 and 16. An additional hearing 


will be held in New York City on Novem- | 


ber After this evidence is taken, a 
full report will be submitted by the Bu- 
reau of Regulation to the Shipping 
Board for action. 


Philippine Law Creates 
Ten Additional Judgeships 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
judges are to be assigned to hear and 
decide only land registration cadastral 
cases. One of the major reasons for 
delays in obtaining titles to these public 
lands has been the delays in the courts. 

Under the Torrens system which pre- 
vails here the Bureau of Lands must 
first cause a survey to be made of the 
land in question, then the Director of 
Lands files the petition in the court for 
registration of the land applied for, At 
present the Bureau of Lands is on the 
average at least one or two years behind 


in its work and the courts are ‘even more” ; 


behind in their work. .. 

It is expected that by this increase 
in the number of courts available for 
this work these delays will be greatly 
reduced. 

Another bill is now pending before the 
legislature to reduce delays in the work 
of the Bureau of Lands and it is ex- 
pected that this bill will also pass this 
session. 


sy Weather Bureau Compiles 


Records of Frost Damage 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
peratures occurred as far south as north- 
ern Nebraska. By the close of Septem- 
ber killing frost had spread over the cen- 
tral Northern States, with light to heavy 
deposits as far south as Tennessee. This 
was considerably earlier than usual. A 


few exposed places had the earliest kill- | 


ing frost in 70 years, but there was no 
general damage. 

Little harm was done to staple crops. 
especially corn, \ hich was for the most 
part matured. Considerable corn was 
frosted in Iowa, though not more than 


the average in recent years. In this State | 


the problem is to effect a satisfactory 
compromise between the length of grow- 
ing season and the varieties of corn 
planted. In order to increase the yield 
per acre there has been a tendency to 
plant slow-maturing varieties, and these 
are consequently more liable to frost 
damage, 

¥ x 


' ask the cooperation of the States in mak- 


; of the national 
rehabilitation, which had then been 


On the other hand, } 


sick leave annually at full pay, and ‘ 


Many ! 


in the matter of | 


DAILY 





Majority 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


of Rehabilitated Civilians Found Continued Decline 


To Retain Employment After Training Is Noted in World 


Forty Per Cent Work at Trade They Studied and 16 Per 
Cent Obtain Different Positions. 


in with vestigation are published in Bulletin No. 


132 of the Federal Board. 


Accidents connection their 
work were the cause of disabilities in | : a 
53.6 per cent of the cases noted by the eee eee in this annual report to in- 

z 7 : , dicate some of the outstanding findings 
Federal Board for Vocational Education | of the investigation. 
in its study over a period of six years of ; It is interesting to note the status of 
the effectiveness of the national program | 6,391 cases at the time they were inter- 
of vocational rehabilitation, according toj|viewed for the purposes of the study. 
the report of the Board to be submitted 
to Congress December 1. | 

The program of vocational rehabilita- 
tion of the civilian disabled became ef- 
fective in June, 1920, an act of Congress 
imposing on the Federal Board for Vo- 
*ational Educati the responsibility of | 
Promoting in the States the establish- | 
ment and conduct of the program for 
the restoration of disabled citizens to 
remunerative employments, according to 


of rehabilitated disabled 


‘after their rehabilitation. 


assume that the majority were employed, 
although the study did not reveal that 
fact. Disabled persons, like able-bodied 
persons, move from place to place and 
at times are difficult to locate. 


cation for the Board. employed with the same employer but at 

The full text of the section of the re- | diffrent job from that held prior to re- 
port dealing with the rehabilitation ac- |habilitation numbered 9.7 per cent. Em- 
tivities of the Board follows: 
the same job held prior to rehabilitation 
number 6.4 per cent. 


About two years ago it was decided to 


at a different 


ing a study of the general effectiveness 


; different employer job 


program of vocational 
in 
Operation for about six years. It was | 
decided that this could best be done by A 
a study of the post-rehabilitation history a 0.6 per cent because of busi- 
of all cases that had been rehabilitated ; "ess depression, 0.1 per cent because vo- 
during the period 1920-1924, the first | Cationally aunable to do the work, 1.3 
four-year period of the national program. | Per cent because married (women), 3.3 
In brief, the plan was to interview the | Per cent were dead, 3.7 per cent due to 
sigan : : -- | other reasons. 
rehabilitation cases in the field. In this ;numbered 10.2 ver cent and 14.1 per cent 
Zroup there were disabled persons Who | were not located 
had a post-rehabilitation history rang- , aie ° 
ing from one to five years, or more. : | Forty Per Cent Remain 


\In Trade They Studied 
Forty per cent of the cases rehabili- 
{tated remained in _ their 


per cent. 
Among those unemployed 2.6 per cent 
were not working because of physical 


_Permanency of Effects 
: Of Rehabilitation Studied 


The purpose of the study was to deter- 
mine the effectiveness and degree of 
permanency of the rehabilitation service, 
| as well as the more efficient methods of 
* accomplishing vocational rehabilitation. 
Data on about 6,400 persons have been 
compiled and analyzed by the Federal 
staff. The complete findings of this in- | 


jcured other employment. This fact 
the final status in rehabilitation job was 
|not reported may have been still em- 
;ployed at the rehabilitation job or at 
other work. 

Work accidents were the causes of dis- 


, lic accident; 72 per cent were orthopedic 
‘disabilities, while disease was the cause 


| Transfers Announced isthe siie"aisease va 
e 2 ‘os tates Seal Ag ‘aes or D6 
In Foreign Service or: 75 percent were sehsbilitatea at 


o ‘cost of less than $150 per case. Rehab- 
a ilitation at this cost has an economic 


‘Edwin F. Stanton Trans- 
ferred from Canton, China, 


To Tsinan. | diy Eiximesaton 
o inan Steady Expansion 


Edwin F. Stanton, now serving in the ; 


| total number of cases have at least 20 
jadditional years of industrial usefulness. 
\ 


has been assigned as American Consul ' 


abilities in 53.6 per cent of the cases and | 
~ |16.1 per cent were injured through pub- | 


76 per cent, were rehabilitated at aj 


| significance, since 47.5 per cent of the: 


at Tsinan, the city in which conflict be- 
tween Japanese and Nationalist troops 


of transfers in the Foreign Service of | 


the Department of State made by the De- 
partmnt of October 27 follows in full 

The following transfers, assignments 
and resignations have ocurred in the 
Foreign Service since October 20, 1928: 

Career Service: Mr. Lewis Clark of 
Alabama, who was serving as an At- 
} tache to the Legation at Peking, has 
been assigned as American Vice Consul 
:at Canton, China. 


j 
; 


jiretary of the Legation at Peking, has 
| been given a recess appointment as 
American Consul General and assigned 
‘to the Consulate General at London, 
+ England. 

Mr. Samuel S. Dickson of New Mex- 
‘ico, Third Secretary of the Legation at 
‘San Salvador, has been assigned to the 

Legation at Bogota, Colombia. His as- 
signment to Lima, Peru, has been can- 
celed. 

Mr. Dudley G. Dwyre of Colorado, now 


, on duty in the Department, has been as- | 
signéd as American Consul at Mexico | 


City, Mexico, 

Mr. James C. King of Michigan re- 
signed as American Vice Consul at Car- 
acas, Venezuela. 

Mr. Richard M. de Lambert of New 
Mexico, Third Secretary of the Legation 
at San Jose, has been assigned to the 
Legation at San Salvador. 

Mr. Ernest B. Price of New York, now 
assigned to Tsinan, China, has been as- 


| signed as American Consul at Nanking, 


China. 


1 
| Mr, Clarence J. Spiker of the District | 


fof Columbia, now American Consul at 
: Nanking, China, has been given a recess 
| eppointment as a Secretary in the Dip- 
lomatie Service and assigned to the Le- 
; gation at Peking as Chinese Secretary 
‘and Second Secretary of Legation. 

Mr. Edwin F. Stanton of California, 
now serving at Canton, China, has been 
; assigned as American Consul at Tsinan, 
j China. 

Non-Career Mr, 


Service: Thomas 


| Ewing Moore, of the District of Colum- , 
Consul | 


American Vice 


| bia, resigned as 
Luxemburg. 


at Luxemburg, 
i 7 e x Te e 
| Foreign Students Visit 
j 1 ° 
| Bureau of Education 
| asbiitgeatid este 
Study Relation of Education to 
Federal Government. 
; Forty-eight students at Columbia Uni- 
: versity, New York, coming from 26 dif- 
ferent foreign countries visited the Bu- 
j veau of Education, October 27, in order 
| to study the relationship of education in 
| the United States io the Federal Gov- 
ernment, according to an oral statement 
at the Bureau. 
The Acing Comunissioner of Educa- 

; tion L. fk. Kalbach, and the various di- 
| vision chiefs explained to the visitors 
i the various activities of the Bureau. The 
| Students for most part are men and 
} Women holding important educational 
positions in their various home countries, 
it was said. Dr. Del Manzo, Columbia 
| University, professor of 
} headed the delegation, 

European students were the most 
numerous being from England, Scot- 
land, France, Germany, Austria, Latvia, 
: Czechoslovakia, Switzerland and Yugo- 
slavia. Numerically, however, the larg- 
est group was from Japan, China, Korea 
| and the Philippines and Hawaii Islands. 
Three representatives from India 
; Were among the visitors, Syria, Palestine, 
; South Africa, and Sierre Lenoe, West 
Africa, were also “epresented. 
| The only South American representa- 
| tive was from Chile. Students from the 
| Caribbean rim included men and women 
from Mexico, Panama, Cuba, Porto 
| Rico, and Haiti. 


| recently took place. An announcement | 
' 
! 
| 
' 
' 
’ 


education, 


| Of Shipping Urged 


‘Admiral Hughes Says 


Growth of Merchant Ma- 
rine Is Vital to Nation. 


A “healthy growth of the merchant 
marine should be a matter 
to every American citizen,” the Chief of 
| Naval Operations, Admiral Charles F. 
Hughes, stated in a radio message to 
all vessels of the United States Mer- 


{ 
} 
| 
| 
| 
' 
' 


on the occasion of the observance of 
Navy Day. 

| Commending the recent enlargement 
of the Merchant Marine Naval Reserve, 
Admiral Hughes . aid it “is very grat- 
;ifying as an indication of our common 
‘interest in sea power.” He also stressed 
ithe importance of an adequate mer- 
, chant marine, in bolstering the naval de- 


fenses of the country and in its eco- | June 30, 1928; all other countries, 241,- 
: 714 
| 250,701 tons 
! total, 485,700 gross ‘ons on September | 


|nomic benefits. 


| The full text of Admiral Hughes’ mes- 
sage follows: 

To all vessels 
| Merchant Marine: 


of the United States 


a !chant Marine, broadcast on October 27, | 
{ “Mr. John K. Davis of Ohio, First Sec- | s ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 


However, it} 


| 


Ship Construction 


Decreases in Great Britain 


And Ireland Account for + 


Lower Figure in Three- 
Month Period. 


World shipbuilding continued to de- 


It is significant that @ large percentage} cline during the three months ended 
persons were| September 
| found in the same employment years| Britain and Ireland chiefly accounting 
Of those not!for the lower figure, the Department of 
| located and not reported, it is fair to] Commerce stated October 27. The gross 


30 with decreases in Great 


tonnage on the ways September 30 to- 
taled 2,521,342 as compared with 2,660,- 
462 on June 30. 

Motor ship construction declined dur- 
ing the quarter, but still represents 56 


Workers employed with the same em-! per cent of all construction, according to 
| ployer at the same job held prior to re- ; the, Department. The statement follows 
habilitation were only 7.6 per cent. Those! in full text: 


Merchant shipping under construction 
throughout the world continued to de- 


0 DE cline during the quarter ended September | 
| ployed with a different employer but at 30, 


1928, there being nearly 140,000) 
gross tons less on the ways at that time 


Employed with ai than on June 30 of this year, according 
aie A to a statement issued by Lloyd’s Regis- | 
|than before rehabilitation numbered 40.4: ter of Shipping. 


This decrease places 
the volume of world construction of 
merchant vessels at a lower point than 
in any period since the end of 1926, the 
present total being less by about 600,000 
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| Radio Licenses of Shi ps Extended 


e 
sildines S_INDEX 


| To December 31 by Commission Order 


saat 
' 


| Technical and Coastal Stations Also Included: 
; Time Broadcasting Is Defined. 


[Continued 


acter of all 
broadcast by them. 

| The limited time order, (General Or- 
‘der No. 48) it was stated orally at the 
| Commission, is isued because of inquiries 
by stations placed on limited time under 
the allocation as to the definition of the 
‘term, The mechanical musical reproduc- 
tion order (General Order No. 49) dif- | 
fers from the earlier order (No. 16) is- | 
sued in August, 1927, in that it specifies 
the manner in which announcements of 
such broadcasts should be made. The li- 
!censes of all broadcasting stations have 
been extended by the Commission until 
February 1, dating from November 11, 
when the new allocation becomes effec- 
tive. New licenses now are being for- 
| warded to these stations. 





The full texts of the general orders 
follow: 
General Order No. 47.—At a 


session 


‘rom Page 1.) 


j ited time broadcasting station. 


| erodyne 
| casting 


Limited | 


mechanical reproductions 'the West after the closing of an East- 


ern station on the same frequency. 
A limited time broadcasting station! 


| desiring to operate after sunset shall so 


notify the Commission, which will as- 
certain what hours the use of which is 
not desired by the unrestricted station or 
stations on the same frequency, and will! 
thereafter authorize the operation of the 
limited time station accordingly, sub- 
ject, however, to the right of said un- 
restricted station or stations to reclaim 
the use of such hours upon reasonable 
notice to the Commission and to the lim- 


! 


A limited time broadcasting station 


i will not be permitted to operate at any 


time when its operation will cause het- 
interference with other broad- 

stations assigned to the same! 
frequency. 


: 
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Exhibit at Exposition 
To Illustrate Welfare 
Work for Children 


Children’s Bureau Makes 
Plans for Contribution to 
Ibero-American Show 
At Seville, Spain. 


— 


An exhibit illustrating child welfare 
activities of different kinds is being 
planned by the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor as its contribution 
to the Ibero-American E.position to be 
held in Seville, Snain, next year, ac- 
cording to a statement made public on 
October 27 by the Bureau. The state- 


+ment in full text follows: 


The central feature of the exhibit will 
he a group of stage models with cut-out 
igures representing the various activi- 
ties in which the different divisions of the 
Children’s Bureau are especially inter- 
ested. One model, for instance, will 


|vepresent a child-health conference typi- 


General Order No. 49—At a session of | cal of those which are held in the States 


held 
on Oc- 


of the Federal Radio Commission 
at its office in Washington, D. C., 
tober 23, 1928: 


“0, 


the Federal Radio Commission held at 
its office in Washington, D. C., on Octo- 
ber 26, 1928. 


It is ordered that all existing licenses 
covering coastal, point-to-point, technical ; 
jand training, experimental and_ ship,| 
jradio transmitting stations, heretofore! 
|extended by the Commission’s General 


| Orders 1, 3, 26 and 39, be, and the same | 


| gross tons than that at the beginning! are hereby, further extended for a period 


Those that did not report ' 


rehabili- | 
{tation job, while over 16 per cent se-j 
is | 


Significant. The 16.3 per cent of which! 


|so marked in Great Britain and Ireland 
of concern 


|the latter, launchings increased nearly | 





On this day, October 27, the 70th an- | 


‘niversary of the birth of 
toosevelt, the Navy cooperates with the 
| Navy League in the observance of Navy 
iDay. Sea power is vital to the nation’s 
welfare as on it depends our world in- 
fluence and continued prosperity. 
| 
jchant Marine Naval Reserve is very 
gratifying as an indication of our com- 
mon interest in sea power. 


, importance of an adequate merchant 
:marine as being essential to sea power 
and to point out that a healthy growth 
of the merchant marine should be a mat- 
iter of concern to every American citizen. 
‘sent around the world by President 
; Roosevelt was en route from Yokohama 
ito Manila Bay and out of communication 
with the homeland. Today radio com- 
munication with ships exists the world 
over. 

As an emergency test of Navy com- 
munications with our merchant vessels 
throughout the world, I will appreciate 
notification by letter from the masters 
as to date, hour, and ship’s position on 
veceipt of this message. Address Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C, 


ciancieaee ell 


|The President’s Day 
1 At The Executive Offices 
October 27, 1928. 


12 m.—George R. Wales, a member 
jot the Civil Service Commission, called 
}to pay respects to the President. 
| 12:10 p. m—-The American Ambassa- 
dor to France, Myron T. Herrick, called 
|to pay respects to the President, 

4 
| sir Esme Howard, called to present to 
the President Field Marshal Viscount 
Allenby and Sir John Hanbury Williams 
and son. ‘ 
12:25 p. m—The officials and directors 

the Lions Club called to pay respects 
to the President. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
jretarial staff and answering mail corre- 
spondence, 


| of 


| fevee Naval Officers 
To Fly on Graf Zeppelin 


Three lighter-than-air officers of the 
Navy will be aboard the German dirigi- 
ble “Graf Zeppelin” \’hen it makes its 
return flight to Germany, the Depart- 
ment of the Navy announcec in a state- 
ment October 27. The commanding offi- 
cer of the “Los Angeles,” Lieut. Com- 


mander C. E. Rosendahl, made the flight | Charles E. Bauch, attached to the “Los; 


from Germany to the United States on 


2:15 p. m.—The British Ambassador, ; 


Theodore | 


of this year. As was the case during 


|the quarter ended June 30, the decrease , 


in shipbuilding in Great Britain and 
Ireland again was chiefly responsible for 
the decline. 

Decline in Great Britain. 

The falling off in Great Britain and 
Ireland amounted to over 110,000 gross 
tons, during the past quarter, while the 
decrease for all other countries combined 
amounted only to about 25,000 tons. 
a result, Great Britain and Ireland, 
which, comparatively recently, were con- 


As 


structing more shipping than all other) 


have 
The 


maritime nations together, now 
only about 43 per cent of the total. 
only increases recorded for the 


Sweden. 


many and the Netherlands continue to} 


While Great Britain and Ireland, Ger- 
lead the shipbuilding countfies of the 
world in the orders given, there 
some changes in the ranking of other na- 
tions during the quarter just ended. 
France, which was fifth at the end of 
the June, quarter, is now fourth, having 
exchanged places with Italy. Sweden, 
which had been eighth, is now sixth. 


| Russia has dropped from sixth to seventh 
| and Japan from seventh to eighth, while 
; Denmark and the United States remain 


in ninth and tenth places, respectively. 
Increase In Tonnage. 


Launchings of steamers and motor 


| ships during the September quarter were | 


325,000 gross tons in excess of the new 
shipping on which work was _ begun. 
Together with a decrease in the new) 
work, as compared with the June quar- 


‘ter, there was a considerable greater ca 


tonnage sent down the} 


in the 
This contrast, however, was not: 


crease 
ways. 


as in the other countries combined. In| 


170,000 tons, while in Great Britain and 
Ireland there was a decrease of a few 
thousand tons. In Great Britain and Ive- 
land tonnage sent down the ways was | 
greater by 143,176 gross tons than the; 
new work secured, while combined 
launchings in other countries exceeded | 
new work by 182,620 tons. The decline! 
in new work from that of the previous 
quarter was more pronounced in Great! 
Britain and Ireland than in the other | 
countries, as shown by the following 


: figures for the past two quarters: Great 


942 


Britain -and Ireland, 243,986 gross tons 
on September 30 and 275,943 tons on 


‘ 
and 
world 


ss tons on September 30 
on June 30, 1928; 


30 and 526,644, on June 30. 
Launches Were Greater. 
Launchings were considerably greater | 
during the past quarter than in the June | 


| 
| 


| quarter: Great Britain and Ireland, 287,- 


The recent enlargement of the Mer- | 


162 gross tons on September 30, 1928, 
and 399,831 tons on June 30, 1928; other 
countries, on the same dates, 424,334 
gross tons and 251,985 tons; world total, 
811,496 and 651,816 gross tons, respec- 


| tively. 


It is fitting at his time to stress the | 


Twenty years ago the Atlantic Fleet | 





| tember 


The tonnage of tanker steamers and| 
motor tankers under construction was 
less on September 30 by over 120,000 
tons, as compared with June 30, This 
follows a drop of nearly 100,000 tons 
in the June quarter. There are now over 
320,000 tons less of this type of ship 
being constructed than at the beginning 
of the present year. The reduction in} 
Great Britain and Ireland during the! 
quarter just ended was 36,000 tons, as 
compared with 85,000 tons for the other 
countries together. 

The following figures show the status 
of tanker tonnage construction desing | 
the past two quarters: Great Britain] 
and Ireland, 165,550 gross tons on Sep- | 
30, 1928, and 202,896 tons on} 
June 30, 1928; France, on the same wees 


| 72,632 and 79,420 gross tons; other coun- 


tries, 177,605 and 257,456 gross tons; 
world total, 416,787 and 539,772 tons. 
Gains in Netherlands. 
While there was a decrease of about 


; 80,000 gross tons in the construction of 


| motor 
ended, 


| 


ships during the quarter just 
this represents a decline of less 
than six per cent, as compared with the 
total for the previous quarter. An in- 
crease in the volume of construction was 
shown last quarter by the Netherlands, 
Sweden, and France, while Great Britain 
and Ireland, Germany, and Italy de- 
creased their construction. 

The world total of motor vessels under 
construction at the end of the last quar- 
ter was 1,419,602 gross tons, as against 
1,500,544 at the close of the June 
quarter. The building of vessels of this 
type now aggregate over 300,000 tons 
more than the total of all other types 
of ships combined; and motor ships now 
represent 56.3 per cent of all construc- | 
tion, as contrasted with 51.6 per cent at! 
this time last year. In the quarter 
ended June 30, last, the proportion was 
56.4 per cent, so the present decline is 
slight. 


the “Graf Zeppelin.” The full text of | 
the Department’s statement follows: ' 

Three naval officers will be the guests 
of Dr. Eckner on.the “Graf Zeppelin” on 
its return flight to Germ:.ny. The officers 
are: Commander Maurice R. Pierce, ex- 
ecutive officer of the Naval Air Station, 
Lakehurst, N. J.; Lieut. f. G. W. Settle, 
atached to the “Los Angeles”; Lieut. 


i 
Angeles.” 


past | 
quarter took place in the United States, , 
Germany, the Netherlands, France, and | 


were | 


/of sixty (60) days to terminate at 3 
o’clock a. m., Eastern Standard Time, ; 
December 31, 1928. This order, however, 
{is subject to the condition that it shall 
|not be deemed or construed as a finding 
or decision by the Commission, or as any 
evidence whatsoever, that the continued 
use,or operation of any of said stations 
| serves, or will serve, public interest, con- | 
venience or necessity, or that public in- 
| terest, convenience or necessity would be 
served by the granting of any pending 
application for a renewal of any of said 
licenses; and any licensee subject to this 
order who continues to use or operate his 
station during the period covered by this | 
order, shall be deemed to have consented | 
to said conditions. 

This order is only subject to the fol- | 
| lowing exceptions: 

(1) It shall not apply to any licenses | 
heretofore issued by this Commission (as! 
distinguished from licenses issued by the! 
Department of Commerce prior to the 
; establishment of the Commission under | 
jthe Radio Act of 1927, approved on} 
' February 23, 1927,) all licenses in such! 
cases to be governed by the terms and} 
conditions of their respective licenses | 
| from the Commission. 
| (2) It shall also not apply to any ex- 

isting license, for a renewal of which} 
{no application shall have been filed prior 
{to November 1, 1928. 

General Order 48—At a session of the 
Federal Radio Commission held at its of- 
fices in Washington, D. C., on October ; 


| 


All broadcasting stations shall an- 
nounce clearly and distinctly the char-| 
acter of all mechanical reproductions | 
broadcast by them, the announcement to! 
precede each such program item. In 
such announcements each phonograph 
record used, whatever its character, shall! 
be described as a “phonograph record;” 
each piano player selection used shall! 
be described as played by “mechanical | 
piano player;” every other mechanical 
reproduction shall be similarly described 
by the term igenerally used and under- 
stood by the public as meaning such me- 
chanical reproduction. 


Arbitration Treaty 


| With Sweden Siened 


Compact is Similar to Those | 
Signed With France, 


' 
Germany and Italy. | 


A new arbitration treaty with Sweden, | 
to those France, | 
Italy and Germany, was signed. October 
27, by the Secretary of State, Frank B.: 
Kellogg, and the Minister of 
W. Bostrom. ‘> ‘nnouncement by the ; 
Denartment of State follows in full text: | 
An arbitration treaty similar to the! 
treaties recently signed with other coun- ! 
tries was signed October 27 by the Sec- | 
retary of State, and Mr. W. Bostrom, } 
Minister of Sweden. 


similar signed with 


Sweden, | 


22, 1928: 

A limited time broadcasting station is! 
hereby defined as a station which, under | 
its license from this Commission, is per- 
mitted to operate during hours allowed | 
daytime broadcasting stations as speci-! 
fied in General Order No. 41, and in 


Arbitration treaties have been signed | 
during the current year with the follow- | 
ing countries: Albania, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Germany, Italy and Poland. ~ 

Negotiations for arbitration treaties 
are in progress between the United 
addition during certain time temporarily! States and Great Britain, Japan, Nor-' 
not used by the unrestricted station or| way, Spain, Portugal, Hungary, Belgium, | 
stations on the same frequency. An ex-|The Netherlands, Switzerland, Lithu- } 
ample is the use of late evening’ hours! ania, Latvia, Estonia, Turkey, Bulgaria, 
by a limited time broadcasting station in! Rumania, Greece, The Kingdom of the! 


i 


‘cooperating under the Maternity and In- 
fancy Act. Another, representing the 
lwork of the child-hygiene division, will 


\illustrate the principle of sunbaths for 


young children as a means of preventing 
and curing rickets, and the value of 
posture training. 
Chart to Show Organizations. 

The industrial division, which is con- 
cerned with questions pertaining to child 
labor will have a model illustrating the 
value of adequate education for chil- 
dren before they seek employment, and 
the social-service division will have three 
models portraying the different methods 
of caring for dependent children, the 
treatment of juvenile delinquency. and 


|the need for proper recreational facili- 


ties for children as a means of promot- 


jing child health and preventing delin- 


quency. 

A large chart, showing the organiza- 
tion of the bureau and the functions of 
the various divisions, a selection of pub- 
lications, a few posters and some auto- 
matie slide films will also be included 
in the exhibit. Through the cooperation 
of the Pan-American Union, a number 


jof reprints of articles relating to the 


work of the Children’s Bureau, originally 
published in Spanish, in its monthly bul- 
letin, will be made available for exhibit 
purposes and a limited number will be 
provided for distribution to specially in- 
terested persons. 

Movies to Be Shown. 

Several motion pictures produced by 
the Children’s Bureau will be forwarded 
to Seville to be shown in the motion pic- 
ture theatre which is being erected as 
one of three buildings of the United 
States at the Exposition. The Children’s 
Bureau exhibit has been assigned space 
in the permanent building which, after 
the close of the Seville exposition, will 
house the American Consulate. 


Forming the center of the six stage 
models will be an inspirational painting 
striking the keynote of the entire exhibit 
and portraying the ideal toward which 
all child-welfare activities are directed: 
“The Child Shall Be First.” 


Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, Siam, Lux- 
emburg, Egypt and Persia. 

A conciliation treaty is already in ef- 
fect with Sweden. 


agasse - a Nigger 


in the Woodp! 


Mr. B. G. Dahlberg and his asso- 
ciatesin the Southern Sugar Company 
arecarrying outalargeprogram. They 
have acquired more than a hundred 
and ten thousand acres of the most 
fertile and most nearly perfect lands 
for growing sugar on earth. They have 


sugar supply. 


e 


should, grow a great deal more of its 


But sugar production is not the 
only object of this program. In fact 
it was the growing demand for a cer- 
tain by-product of sugar manufacture 


brought under safe water control 
nearly forty thousand acres of these 
lands, on the southern rim of Lake 
Okeechobee in Florida. They have 
‘constructed two modern sugar mills; 
one, of 1,500 tons dai)y capacity, the 
first unit of an eventual 7,500-ton 
mill, at Clewiston; the other, of 600 
tons daily capacity, at Canal Point. 
They havea large acreage planted in 
sugar cane for the 1928 grinding sea- 
son. Every step of this development 
has been taken under the supervision 
of highly competent engineers and 
sugar men and only after the most 
thorough experimental work had 
been carried out. 

All this is being done in the firm 
belief that the Urited States can, and 


that started the entire project. 


This. by-product is bagasse, the 
shredded sugar cane that comes out 
ofthe mill when the sugar is extracted, 
Bagasse is the raw material out of 
which Celotex, the modern insulating 
board, is made. Seven years ago Cel- 
otex was nothing but an idea. Today 
the Celotex mills are producing over 
three hundred million feet of this 
efficient and popular building material 
each year! 


To assure an adequate supply of 
bagasse, as well as to create a larger 
domestic sugar industry, these com- 
panies’ operations are being carried 
forward with all possible vigor and 
despatch. A booklet describing their 
activities will be sent upon request. 


DAHLBERG SUGAR CANE INDUSTRIES 


THE SOUTH COAST COMPANY 


Mills and Plantations in Louisiana 


THE SOUTHERN SUGAR COMPANY 


Mills and Plantations in Florida 
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Dise Plows 


Improved Results From Use of Device 


Are Insufficient Proof of Patentability 


Disc Plow Composed 
Only of Old Elements 


Widening of Cut Made by Ma- 
chine Does Not Constitute 
Invention. 


CHRISTIE D. LINVILLE, ADMX. OF THE} 
EstATE OF CHARLIE J. ANGELL, Dz- 


CEASED, AND THE OHIO CULTIVATOR 
CoMPANY V. MILBERGER. Equity No. 
883-N. DuistTRICT OF KANSAS. 

Claims 1, 2, 4, and 5 of Angell’s pat- 
ent for a disc plow designed to make a 
10-foot cut, rather than a 16-inch cut 
such as was usual in plowing, were held 
to be invalid. 

It was found that while this plow re- 
duced plowing costs considerably and 
produced a more uniform, compact seed 


bed, required for dry farming, than that | 
obtained with plows ordinarily used, and} 


* that it met with considerable commer- 
cial success, still the combination pre- 
sented in the claims consisted of old 
elements functioning in the same way 
and producing the same results, except 
ds to degree, as those disclosed in the 
prior patented structures. 


The court stated that while there was| 


a presumption of valid*y based on com- 
mercial success, and that this was empha- 
sized by the fact that defendant sub- 
stantially appropriated plaintiff’s struc- 
ture, this alone was not sufficient to 
sustain a patent. 

The citation of a disc cultivator was 
held to be pus ) 
disc plow to constitute an anticipation. 

One of the references cited during 
prosecution in the Patent Office was 
considered to be an anticipation. 

Evidence of public use as given by 
17 witnesses was also held to be an 
anticipation. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
court, given by Judge McDermott, fol- 
lows: 

This action is one for infringement of 
letters patent, in which an injunction and 
an accounting with treble damages, are 
asked; there are also allegations of un- 
fair trade for which damages are asked. 
The accounting and the issue as to un- 
fair trade were reserved until the un- 
derlying question of the validity of the 
patent is determined. 
the usual ones of non-infringement and 
lack of patentability. 
the Court. The case has been exhaus- 
tively and capably briefed, and now 
comes on for decision. 


Injunction and Treble 


Damages Sought 
No time need be spent on several mat- 


ters; except for a difference in the con- | 


struction of the end thrust bearing, the 


infringement is complete and aggravated | 


if the patent is valid. The real defendant 
herein, The J. I. Case Threshing Machine 
Company, invited the patentee to bring 
his plow to its plant for inspection, hold- 
ing out a possible license contract as an 
inducement; the patentee, a farmer, came 
with his plow; the Company kept the 
plow long enoungh to copy it, and then 
the negotiations for a contract proved 
unsuccessful. 


The engineer for the company testi- : 


fied that there was no practical difference 
in the two plows. The usefulness of the 


Angell plow is attested not only by its, 


immediate commercial success, but by its 
aggressive and wide-spread imitation by 
farm implement companies generally. 
There is but one debatable question in 
the case: Is Angell’s patent any good? 
The patentee, Charlie J. Angell, was a 
practical, western Kansas wheat farmer. 
He was struggling with the problem of 
raising wheat in that dry and resisting 
section. There were three elements of 


the problem of preparing the ground for | 


the seeding: (1) The cost of the old me- 


sufficiently analogous to a} 


The defenses are | 


A trial was had to | 


a vigorous correspondence was held, and 
the claims amended and changed many 
times. McKay patent, hereafter referred 
to was cited and considered. The four 
claims here relied on, and as finally 
allowed, are as follows: 


Four Claims 
Finally Allowed 


1. In a disc plow, the combination with a 
general frame, of a 3-point adjustable sup- 
port, one support near the forward right- 
hand end, one near the rear left-hand end 
and one at the left side intermediate of the 


frame, and to which the discs are secured, 
such discs being substantially perpendicu- 


port at an angle to the line of draft, and a 
thrust-bearing in line with the shaft. 
2. In a dise plow, the combination with a 


port, one support near the forw ird right- 
hand end, one near the rear left-hand end 
and one at the left side intermediate of the 
ifront and rear ends, a disc shaft and a 
tioned at an angle to the line of draft and 
located generally between the right-hand 
forward and the left-hand rear 
supports and rearward of the left-hand 
forward adjustable support, and a suitable 
thrust-resisting mounting for said 
arranged in line therewith. 

4. In a disc plow the combination with a 
main frame, a shaft, 2 series of supporting 
bearings, and a thrus* bearing in line with 
the shaft, all carried by the frame, of a 





series of dises on said shaft, said shaft hav-; 


ing an angular cross-section to interlock 
rotably with all the discs, the position of 
such shaft being at an angle to the draft 
line of the machine; whereby through the 
thrust bearing teral thrust or pressure 
the shaft and whereby 
through the angular relation of the shaft 
and discs all of the discs are interlocked 
equally with the shaft. 
| 5. In a disc plow, the combination with a 
general frame, draft @evices and ground 
wheels to resist lateral swerving 
|m ichine, of a disc shaft mounted in jour- 
;nals connected with the frame at an angle 
}to the line of draft, a series of dises rigidly 
‘mounted thereon with the active cultivat- 
ing segment of each succeeding dis 
lapping said segment of the preceding 
and with the forward face of each dise 
; Substantially vertical or perpendicular to 
the surface, whereby the whole surface of 
ath covered by the mac » is cul- 
d and a homogeneous seed bed 
ced withont chasms due to clods. 


of 


dise, 


is 


|Presumption Said to Favor 
Position of Plaintiff 


From the above statement it will be 
;seen that many presumptions exist in 
favor of the plaintiff’s position. 
is a presumption of validity that fol- 
jlows the action of the patent office, and 
the burden is strongly on the defendant 
'to overcome it. (Smith v. Goodyear, 93 
'U. S. 486; San Francisco Cornice v. 





in axial support therefor connected to the} 


lar to the horizontal and such axial sup-| 


general frame, of a 3-point adjustable sup- | 


series of discs secured thereto and posi-| 
adjustable | 


shaft | 


of the} 


over- | 


There } 


> ininachiadactinbecdibatas 
Commercial Success 
Attained by Machine 


‘Four Claims Held to Be In- 
valid and Therefore Not 
Infringed. 
the duty of inquiring into the patent- 


| ability of this plow cannot be escaped. 
| It resolves into two questions: 1. Con- 


front and rear ends, a series of discs and| sidering the state of the prior art, was | 
there invention 2. Was the patent anti- | 
cipated by references pleaded in the | 
' 
i 


answer? 

| The plaintiffs have briefed these ques- 
| tions with little regard to the claims of 
| their patent; have, rather, pointed out 
differences between their plow, as con- 
| structed, and earlier laws: the defendant 
has met them on this ground, 
| counter-attacked by pointing out that 
| none of the novel points claimed at the 
| trial were claimed in the patent. 
opinion will deal first with the differences 
in the plows claimed at the trial, and 
| will then deal briefly with the scope of 
the claims of the patent. 

From the evidence, disregarding cer- 
tain foreign catalogues which I have con- 
cluded are not competent, it is clear that 
plows with three-point supports are as 


old as riding-plows themselves; these rid- | 


ing-plows had three wheels, one in the 
last furrow plowed, one on the new land, 


and one behind in the new furrow. The | 


use of discs, both one-way and two-way, 
to turn the soil is old, both as cultivators 
and plows. Setting the gang at an angle 
to the line of draft is old. The principal 
claims of novelty made by the plaintiffs 
| are: i 
} di. AD 
| hand-lever 


improved seed-bed; 2. Three 

adjustments; 3. A square | 
| axle; 4, Location of wheels, and particu- | 
‘larly the land wheel, or “co-ordination”; 
5. Overlapping discs; 6. End-thrust bear- | 
| ing; 7. As a combnation. i 

1. The production of a seed-bed is a: 
function and not a machine, and is not ! 
in itself patentable. In the Brake-beam 
; case, it is said: } 
“Now, the function or result of the’ 
joperation of a machine or combustion ; 
; therefore the camber in the beam could | 
not be monopolized by means of a patent. ' 
i'The means, the mechanical device, by | 
which that camber was produced and } 
that alone, was capable of protection by | 
such a franchise.” (Page 708.) 


\Contemplation of Use 


Said to Be Unnecessary 


To the same effect, see, Denning v. | 
| American Steel & Wire Co., 169 Fed. 793 | 


and | 


This | 


jis not patentable under our laws, and | 


|Beyrle, 195 Fed. 516); in case of doubt, | (8th C. C. A.) The converse of the rule is, 
|a construction should be given that vital-|that an inventor is entitled to any func- | 
izes rather than one which vitiates. (Na-|tion or use to which his machine may be 


tional Hollow Brake-beam Co. v. Inter- 
changeable Brake-beam Co., 106 Fed. 
693, 701). There is a presumption that 
follows such commercia! success as fol- 
!lowed the putting of this plow on the 
market. The immediate mental reaction 
properly is, “If this wasn’t new and use- 
|ful, how do you explain its popularity 
| with those who buy and use them?” In 
me Brake-beam case, Judge Sanborn 
said: 

“These facts establish neither the nov- 
elty nor the patentability of his device, 
| but they certainly challenge admiration, 
and demand that the presumption of va- 
lidity which supports his patents shall 
| not be stricken down without careful con- 
;sideration and cogent and _ convincing 
proof. The keen, shrewd, mercantile 
| spirit of this age is seldom deceived into 
the purchase and continued use of worth- 
‘less improvements in mechanical devices, 
'and, when all is said, success is by no 
|means the poorest criterion by which to 
| judge of the acts and words of men.” 
(Page 679.) See also, Acme Co. v. Oil 
Well limp. Co., 2 Fed. (2d) 530 (8 C. 


thod of using an old-fashioned or mold-!¢ 4 


29 


board plow or gang, cutting: 16 or 
inches, followcd by a dise and harrow, 
was more than the probability of a fif- 
teen-bushel to the acre crop would 
justify; (2) that method left air-pockets 
that absorbed the slender rainfall, for 
Campbell had long ago demonstrated that 
dry-farming required a compact and uni- 
form seed-bed to retain the moisture; 
(3) that 11ethod pulverized the surface 
so well that the spring winds would blow 
the surface, wheat and all, into Nebraska. 


Improved Plow 
Built by Angell 

Angell, probably without any actual 
knowledge of the art, struck upon the 
idea of making the old one-way dise-har- 
row or cultivator a little heavier, with 
larger discs, arranging the wheels to ac- 
commodate the greater swerving in 
heavier going, put in an end thrust bear- 


ve} 


| The widespread and close imitation of 
the Angell plow add to the force of these 
|presumptions. “That there was inven- 
tion is evidenced and emphasized by the 
|fact that the defendant has appropriated 
bodily and substantial structure of the 
Borsch patent,”—the language of Judge 
; Van Valkenburg in Kryptok Co. v. Stead 
}Lens Co., 207 Fed. 85. 


\Claim of Validity 
Held to Be Strengthened 


Likewise, the fulsome claim of novelty 
in the Case Company advertising matter 





| present claim. Schlicht v. Afolipyle Co., 
1117 Fed. 299; Blount v. Societe, 53 Fed. 
|98. The fact that the two patents, Grant 
tand McKay, relied on by defendant as 


janticipations, were both considered by 
pre- 
as 


the patent office, strengthens the 


sumption of validity, particularly 


adopted, whether he contemplated such! 
|use or not. In the Brake-beam case, it | 
jis ruled: : 

“An inventor is not called upon” to 
state in his specification or claims for : 
|a patent all the.functions of his device, 
or all the uses to which his invention 
may be put. When he has plainly de- 
|scribed and claimed his machine or com- | 
| bination, and has secured a patent for | 
|it, he has the right to every use to which | 
|his device can be applied, and to every 
; way in which it can be utilized to per- 
form its function, whether or not he was ; 
aware of all these uses or methods of 
|/use when he claimed and secured his 
|monopoly.” (Page 709.) 

; See to same effect, O’Brien-Worthen 
|Co. v. Stempel, 209, Fed. 847 (8th C. 
ne. As 

| However, the short answer to this 
{claim is found in the words of the ex- 
|aminer of the Patent Office, who declined 
‘to allow certain contentions of the ap- 
iplicant concerning the seed-bed, by say- 
ling: “They [drawings or seed-bed] 
{merely show how any ordinary disc plow 
jor dise harrow cuts the soil.” Of course 
| this is true. 
| through the soil at the same angle, and 
jat the same depth, will produce the same 
|seed-bed. Neither plaintiffs patent, his 
;expert, nor his solicitors, limits the ma- 
;chine to any size disc, to any depth of 
cutting, nor any angle of draft, except the 
| wide range of 20 degrees to 60 degrees. 
| Similarly, there were no such limitations 
in the earlier patents. 

2. Each of the three wheels of the 
| plaintiffs’ plow has a hand lever for rais- 
jing or lowering the gang of discs. Al- 
'though the references are not altogether 





is some evidence of the truth of plaintiff? | clear in this respect, it is probable that 


the hand-lever on the rear wheel is new. 
It is, moreover, not claimed in the patent, 
| other than by the general word “adjusta- 
|ble.’ But in Cox, Grant, McKay and 
others all three points were adjustable, 
; two of them by hand-levers, and the third 
iby a cotter-pin or other familiar means 
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ECEIVERS: Allowance and Payment of Claims: Priority of Claim 6f 
Surety Upon Appeal Bond: Limitation to Claims against Railroads.— 
The doctrine of all Federal cases allowing a surety upon an appeal bond 
priority of claim in the funds in the hands of a receiver over bondholders 
and other creditors has been confined to claims against railroads.—McCray v. 
Central Trust Co. of Illinois, Trustee, et al. (Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Eighth Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 2136, Col. 6 (Volume III.) 


ECEIVERS: Allowance and Payment of Claims: Priorities: Bonds 
Secured by Deed of Trust: Loss of Surety on Supersedeas Bond: Equi- 
table Lien.—Where plaintiff signed supersedeas bond as surety incident to 
appeal from judgment against corporation, in reliance upon the then sol- 
vency of corporation and in behalf and expectation that it would pay any 
loss sustained, there being no agreement or understanding that plaintiff 
should have a lien on property for indebtedness found due him; and later 
receiver took over property of corporation on behalf of bondholders and 
general creditors; and thereafter appellate courts affirmed judgment which 
plaintiff, being liable as surety, paid; and the trust deed securing bonds of 
corporation had been executed and recorded long prior to original judgment . 
in trial court, held: Plaintiff is entitled to no priority to bondholders in 
fund realized from sale of property covered by deed of trust, the plaintiff, as 
surety upon supersedeas bond, having no preferential equity—McCray v. 
Central Trust Co. of Illinois, Trustee, et al. (Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Eighth Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 2136, Col. 6 (Volume III.) 


Patents and Trade Marks 


PATENTS Validity: Disc Plows.—Where plaintiff’s disc plow reduced 

costs considerably and was more efficient in operation than plows previ- 
ously used for the purpose, producing a more uniform, compact seed bed, re- 
quired for dry farming, yet the combination presented in the claims con- 
sisted of old elements functioning the same way and producing the same re- 
sults, except as to degree, as those disclosed in prior art, held: Claims in- 
valid.—Linville et al. v. Milberger. (District Court for the District of Kan- 
sas, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 2136, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


} 


ATENTS: Validity: Commercial Success.—Where there was a presump- 
- tion of validity due to the commercial success such as followed the put- 
ting of plaintiff’s plow on the market, and this was emphasized by defendant’s 
adoption of substantially the same structure, held: Commercial success 
alone is insufficient to sustain a patent. Linville et al. v. Milberger. (Dis- 
trict Court fo rthe District of Kansas, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 2136, Col. 1 
(Volume IIT.) . : 





ATENTS: Validity: Analogous Use: Anticipation: Disc Plows—The 

citation of a disc cultivator, held: Sufficiently analogous to a dise plow 

to constitute an anticipation, since it is only when the new device js applied 

to an art so remote from the art to which the old device is put that the new 

use would not occur to one skilled in the art that invention results.—Lin- 

ville et al. v. Milberger. | (District Court for the District of Kansas, 1928.)— 
Yearly Index Page 2136, Col. 1 (Volume IIT.) : 


PATENTS: Validity: Disc Plows.—Claims 1, 2, 4, 5 of a patent for a disc 

plow for dry farming use, designed to make a 10-foot cut, including the 
combination with a general frame of a three-point adjustable support, one 
support near the forward right-hand end, one near the rear left-hand end and 
one at the left side intermediate of the front and rear ends, a series of disks 
and an axial support therefor connected to the frame, and to which the disks 
are secured, such disks being substantially perpendicular to the horizontal 
and such axial support at an angle to the line of draft, and a thrust-bearing 
in line with the shaft, held: Invalid in view of prior art, and a public use 
device.—Linville et al. v. Milberger. (District Court for the District of 
Kansas, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 2136, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


RADE MARKS: Unfair Dealing: Improper Use of Trade Mark: 
“Prang.”—Where plaintiff by contract obtained the trade mark “Prang” 
for use upon “crayons, pastels, oil and water color, paints, pencils, erasers and 
pens,” but in advertising used the mark “Prang” upon the whole of a general 
class of goods; and plaintiff brought suit for infringement and unfair com- 
petition, held: Bill of complaint dismissed. American Crayon Company v. 
The Prang Company...\ (District Court for the District of Delaware, 1928.)— 
Yearly Index Page 2136, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 


RADE MARKS: Unfair Dealing: Improper Use of Trade Mark: “Prang.” 
Where by contract the defendant acquired all property over and above 

a transfer to plaintiff of the mark “Prang” as applied to certain crayons, etc.; 
and the defendant ignored plaintiff's rights by so advertising goods as to 
make its mark “Prismex” a synonym for “Prang;” and defendant sought 
relief under counterclaim, held: Counterclaim dismissed—American Crayon 
Company v. The Prang Company. (District Court for the District of Dela- 
Ware, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 2136, Col. 4 (Volume III.) : 
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Surety Denied Priority 


In Claim for F 


Trust Deed Is Declared to H 
corded Prior to’'O 


W. S. McCray, APPELLANT, V. CENTRAL 
Trust CoMPANY OF ILLINOIS, TRUSTEE, 
ET AL., APPELLEES. No. 7655, CIRCUIT 
Court oF APPEALS FOR THE EIGHTH 
CIRCUIT. 


A surety upon a supersedeas bond, 
who was forced to pay the judgment of 
the principal, a corporation, sought in 
this case to be preferred over bond- 
|holders in the allowance and payment of 
claims in the funds in the hands of a re- 
ceiver of the corporation. The appellate 
court affirmed the lower court in holding 
|that the claim of the surety was junior 
and inferior to the claims of the bond- 
| holders, 


| The plaintiff signed a supersedeas 
| bond incident to an appeal from a judg- 
| ment against the corporation, in reliance 
upon the then solvency of the corpora- 
jtion and in the belief and expectation 
that it would pay any loss sustained. 
There was no agreement or understand- 
ing, the opinion states, that the plain- 
tiff should have any lien on the property 
|of the corporation for any indebtedness 
j later found to be due him. 


Later a receiver took over the prop- 
erty of the corporation on behalf of 
| bondholders and general creditors. 
Thereafter the appellate courts affirmed 
| the judgment against the corporation 
which the plaintiff, being liable as 
| surety, paid. The trust deed, the cour 
states, securing the bonds of the cor- 
poration had been executed and recorded 
long prior to the original judgment in 
ea trial court. 

The plaintiff, the court states in its 
; Opinion, would clearly be entitled to no 
priority unless upon the doctrine of 
equitable lien. The court found that 


Over Bondholders 
unds Held by Receiver 


ave Been Executed and Re- 
riginal Judgment.: 


,been paid, had the said corporation so 
| desired. y : 

That at the time McCray signed said 
supersedeas bond, the Southern Oil Cor- 
poration was doing a large volume of 
| business and that this condition of the 
corporation remained for a considerable 
time after said supersedeas bond had 
been signed by claimant. 

That the claimant signed said super- 
| se deas bond as an accommodation to the 
|time he had confidence in said corpora- 
ition and was willing to trust it, and 
did trust it and looked solely to the cor- 
poration for protection against any loss 
‘or damage that he might sustain by 
|reason of signing said supersedeas bond, 
and not to the property of said corpora- 
tion. 

That there was no agreement, contract 
or understanding whereby the said W. S. 
| McCray should have a lien on the prop- 
erty of the Southern Oil Corporation for 
inde>tedness found due him, as afore- 
said, and that said claimant has no lien 
upon any of the property of the Southern 
Oil Corporation. 

As is noted above the judgment was 
| obtained and the supersedeas bond given 
before the receiver was appointed. The 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma affirmed the 
judgment after the receivership and the 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
; United States was taken by the receiver 
brome order of the district court author- 
izing the appeal and providing that Mc- 
|Cray should pay one-half the costs 
| thereof. 

; At no time did the receiver agree to 
| protect McCray or was he ever ordered 
so to do by the court appointing him. 
It is reasonably clear that the appeal to 
‘the Supreme Court of the United States 


| Southern Oil Corporation; that at that » t 


° 


the plaintiff had no preferential equity,;was taken as much in McCray’s interest » 


a therefore denied him priority. 


In error to the District Court for the | 


| Eastern District of Okiaho ua. 


| R. E. Gish (J. F. Sharp, Jr., with him 
,on the brief) for appellant; Conrad E. 
| Cooper (George S. Ramsey, Edgar A. de 
| Mueles, and Villard Martin, with him on 
Ps brief) for appellees. 
' Before Van Valkenburgh, Circuit 
Judge, Reeves and Otis, District Judges. 
The full text of the court’s opinion, 
delivered by Judge Otis, follows: 


| This is an appeal from a final decree | 


| confirming the report of a special master 
;allowing the claim of W. S. McCray 
against the Southern Oil Corporation in 
| receivership, but holding that claim to 
be junior and inferior to the claims of 


|is entitled to the priority asserted by him 
is the sole question involved. 

His claim arose thus: 

The Yale Natural Gas Company had 
obtained a judgment in the State court 


bondholders. Whether the McCray claim | 


as in the interest of the creditors. 

Apparently the appeal could not have 
‘been taken in the interest of the bond- 
holders since in no event could anything 
covered by the trust deed which secured 
them have been taken from the receiver 
a any judgment in favor of the Yale 
Natural Gas Company for the value of 
the gas sold to the Southern Oil Cor- 
poration before the execution of the 
mortgage and long before the receiver- 
ship. 


Application of Doctrine 
Of Equitable Loss 


1. Clearly McCray is entitled to no 

priority to the bondholders in the fund 
realized from the sale of the property 
covered by the deed of trust securing 
the bondholders unless upon the rarely 
| applied doctrine of equitable lien. He 
caims such a lien upon the authority 
of the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in Union Trust Comnany 
1v. Morrison, 125 U. S. 591. 


against the Southern Oil Corporation for; In that case a surety upon an appeal 
| the value of the gas sold to it by the | bond was allowed priority. But the equi- 
'Gas Company from which judgment the : ties there in favor of the claimant were 
corporation appealed. McCray signed a} far stronger than here. 
supersedeas bond as surety. The gas in! In that case there had been default 
question had been sold to the corporation | 0n the principal and interest secured by 
before the execution of the trust deed!a@ mortgage and the trustees under the 
securing the bondholders. |terms of the mortgage had the right to 
After the judgment was obtained a re-'the possession and control of the rail- 
ceiver was appointed who took over all|oad property there involved. Notwith- 
|of the property of the corporation on be-! Standing that right they permitted the 
|half of the bondholders and general! Property to he operated by the mort- 
creditors. Thereafter the judgment was , 84gor. : , ‘ 
|affirmed by the Supreme Court of Okla-|_ In that situation a judgment was ob- 





Any gang of discs, ggen. | 


Complaint of Infringement is Dismissed 


On Ground of Unfair Dealing by Piaintiff 


|Counterclaim Also Is Rejected on Holding That Defend- 
ant Encroached on Complainant’s Trade Mark. 


AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY, PLAINTIFF, | the Maine Company purported to trans- 
v. THE PRANG CoMPANyY, DEFENDANT, | fer all its assets and prooerty of every 
Equity No. 618, District CourT For! character (except only the original draw- 
THE DISTRICT OF DELAWARE. ings, plates and copyrights of some pam- 
The bill of complaint was dismissed | phlets then out of print) to the defand- 

on the ground that plaintiff was guilty | ant. _ contract, the defendant as- 

of unfair dealing in advertising the mark — th conferred upon it = oe pon 

“Prang” upon the whole of a general! ke ny . = name “Prang” ever 

class of goods whereas it had contracted | 1 os by tne Maine Company except 

'to use the mark as applied to “crayons, : cally and if any, theretofore specifi- 

pastels, oil and water color, paints, pen- ae t ~ 7 the plaintiff by the 

cils, erasers and pens,” thereby leading The d fe arch 1, 1918. 

the purchasing public to believe that th . eee contends, however, that 

plaintiff’s “Prang” products were not| “© ©? ract made by the Maine Com- 

limited to the specific articles purchased 
from the owners of the trade mark 

“Prang.” | 
The counterclaim was _ likewise dis-! 

missed upon a finding that while de. | 
fendant’s contract entitled it to the resi- 
due of said property aside from the 
specific articles transferred to the plain- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.1 


; homa, 

Subsequently the case went to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States which 
also affirmed the judgment, which judg- 
;ment McCray, being liable as surety, has 
jnow paid with interest and costs. The 
trust deed securing the bonds of the 
Southern Oil Corporation had been ex- 
ecuted and recorded long prior to the 


rendition of the original judgment in | 


the trial court. 


Cooporation Solvent 
At Time Bond Was Signed 


In addition to these facts the Special 
Master found, the trial judge confirmed 
and the record supports the following: 

That at the time the said W. S. Mc- 
Cray signed the said supersedeas bond 
the Southern Oil Corporation was sol- 
vent and had a large amount of crude 
oil and refined products on hand in Payne 
county, Oklahoma, which were in value 
far in excess of the amount of said judg- 
ment and that the Southern Oil Corpora- 
tion could have paid said judgment out 
of its current receipts and it had ample 
other unincumbered funds and property 
out of which said judgment could have 


tained and execution thereunder threat- 
|ened which would have clearly hampered 
; the operation of the road. An injunction 
was obtained against the enforcement 
of that judgment and in connection with 
{the injunction and appeal from the de- 
;cision of the trial court therein the 
claimant as surety signed a supersedeas 
bond. 

He did not look, however, to the per- 
sonal security of the mortgagor but to 
the property of the road. Indeed he took 
a chattel mortgage upon some of its 
personal property. The receiver appointed 
by the court under the court’s direction 
specially obligated himself to protect 
the surety against loss of his bond. 

With these special equities in his favor 
the Supreme: Court affirmed the judg- 
ment of the Circuit Court giving the 
surety priority. The decision of the Su- 
' preme Court was made by reason not of 

any one of the facts mentioned, but 
in view of all of them together. Hhat the 
vital facts there present are absent from 
the instant case is apparent. 

In the Morrison case except for the 
supersedeas bond, the continued opera- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 5.] 


tiff the defendant so advertised its goods 
as to make its mark “Prismex” a syn- 
onym for the mark “Prang” which plain- 


a ae ; 71 he Torke y.|of adjustment. By actual view and test 

a ce ‘eater side-thrust of ' 28ainst those patents. (Elkon Works v. j}° ee Bees Bere 

the Seen woth tie wad ont and it} Welworth, 25 Fed. (2) 968.) The action a is sete Eis Ce e-aare ae te Oe 
scs, a ’ 


Worked. He hada better seed-bed than | of the administrative arm of the govern- plows and on plaintiffs’ can be raised 
{ment should not be overturned except for 
|clear and cogent reasons. In addition 
}to all of this, whatever weight, if any,is 
| accorded what are sometimes called the 

of the case, helps the 


that made by the old method, because the 
surface was not pulverized and wouldn’t 
blow away; “here were no air-pockets in 
the soil; and the stubble could be pre- 
pared for seeding by going over the field 
once or twice with a plo 
instead of a 16 inch, cut. Since a mold- 
board plow must be followed by a dise or 
harrow, it really did away. with the ex- 
pense of plowing. 

The comming of the cheap tractor fur- 
nished the power of eight horses which 
otherwise would be required. His neigh- 
bors saw it, liked it, and asked him to 
make one for them. Its success con- 
tiued, and word came to the Case Com- 
pany and others; in 1927 the Case Com- 
pany and others copied it; in the spring 
of 1927 the Ohio Cultivator undertook 
its manufacture under a fair license con- 


of a ten-foot, | 


}rough equities 
plaintiffs. 

; But can a patent be sustained on pre- 
sumption alone? The statute provides 
'that patents may be granted to those who 
{have invented a “new and useful ma- 
chine”—which was “not known or used 


two or more inchese from the surface |tiff had purchased, thereby encroaching 
| or lowered six inches into the ground! upon plaintiff’s rights. 
j Without using the rear adjustment at all. The full text of the opinion of the 
This on the principle of the fulcrum; |! court, delivered by Judge Morris, follows: 
of course the closer the front wheel ad-; By bill of complaint and counterclaim 
justment is to the gang, the higher that|the parties charge each other with trade 
lever will raise the gang; with the hand-; mark infringement and unfair competi- 
lever adjustment on the rear, the gang|tion. Each claims the right to use the 
can be raised or lowered somewhat more! word “Prang” as the name or mark for 
than if that point is a fixed fulcrum.jcertain school and art supplies and that 
But in the prior plows the third point of | the other has infringed that right. To 


in every room 


Throw a switch — and you have your 
choice of two programs. Press a valve— 


by others and not patented or described j adjustment existed, the hand-lever being 
in any printed publication in this or any | the only new point. The third hand-lever 
|foreign country” before his invention, | may be a convenience, although since the 
with some other limitations. 


|lidity of a patent? It seems not. 
The Supreme Court ane : 
States has held that, even if the ques-!it is of particular value. 
tion of patentability is ignored by the | Lever Adjusted 





Can the drive » must leave the tractor to make any|corporation established in 1856, whose 
presumptions mentioned relieve a court | @djustment, and since the occasion for|school and art supply business included 
from the duty of inquiring into the va-|™making the third adjustment is limited! the sale of many separate articles, 

to the unusual case where an exceptional] ably 70 or 80, under the name or 


of the United |change is desired, it is doubtful whether|“Prang.” By the two contracts, if valid, 


support and establish its alleged right 
each relies upon a distinct contract made 
by it with The Prang Company, a Maine 


prob- 
mark 


the right to use that mark upon cer- 
tain articles of the general class was 


and you have ice-water. Select a book 
from the library catalog—and it’s sent 
up to you. Wake in the morning, and 
find the newspaper under your door. 

A Statler is your “home away from 


tract; and this is the first action to test: parties, “Neither the Circuit Court nor 
the validity of the patent, and, if good, | this Court can overlook the question of 
to stop the depredations that are going on. | patentability.” (Hill v. Worcester, 132 


‘On Fulcrum Principle 


i However, I can see no trace of inven- 


assigned to-the plaintiff and the right 
to use it upon the remainder of the | 
articles sold by the Maine Company was 


home.” 


Angell’s application for a patent had a’ [U, §. 693); Judge Sanborn, in the Brake- 


stormy passage through the patent office. | heam case said: “It is true that the ex- 
Without tracing its history in detail, it | tensive use of a machine or combination 
is sufficient to say that his first applica-| which is clearly without novelty does not 
tion was filed March 29, 1924; on Feb-' dispense with the statutory requirement, 
ruary 5, 1926 two claims out of eight|and that it will not alone sustain a pat- 


tive genius in using a third hand-lever| transferred to the defendant. 


where two were in existence for years.! 
Even the most obtuse man, with two! 
hand-levers on two wheels, would think 
of a hand-lever in connection with the 
third, if more ready adjustment were 


The anization o 
OO tak le 


Plaintiff's Contract 
Negotiated in 1918 
The contract upon which the plaintiff, 


There are Hotels Statler with radio in every room: 
BOSTON + BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 
CLEVELAND + DETROIT + ST. LOUIS 


applied for were allowed as “an improve- | ent” (page 707, and Judge Van Valken- | desired. 
ment in adjustable wheel mountings for’ burgh, in the Kryptok case (Supra) that | held: 
disc harrows or plows.” The Grant ,“great utility and extensive use will not} “The moment the want of this limita-|1, 1918, and purports to transfer to the 
patent, referred to hereafter, was cited’ alone sustain a patent”; Judge Adams,|tion is felt, projections on the jaws or| plaintiff herein all the right, title and 
and considered. speaking for our Court of Appeals, said, | flanges natura!ly occur to those unskilled,| interest of the Maine Company in its 
This application forfeited and “Such evidence is most appropriately re-|as well! as to those skilled, in the art, as|trade name or mark “Prang,” together 
abandoned. On March 19, 1925, an ap-| sorted to in cases where that issue is in|the most obvious and appropriate means, with certain other names or monograms, 
plication was made for an improvement) grave doubt.” (Torrey v. Hancock, 184;to fill the want. There can be neither|as applied to “crayons, pastels, oii and 
in thrust bearings for such plows. On| Fed. 61); our Court has also said that}discovery nor invention in applying a} water color paints, pencils, erasers and 
October 27, 1925, all the claims were re=|such evidence is “entitled to considera-|remedy so plain to, or in combining a| pens” excepting pens of certain desig- 
jected, and the aplication abandoned.|tion on that issue [invention] only in}jcontrivance so obvious, with an old me-jnated styles. The contract unen which 
On May 1, 1926, the application for “im- {doubtful cases” (Western Willite Co. v.' chanical device which needs it.” (p. 723).} the defendant bases both its defense and 
provement in one way disc plows” which | Trinidad Asphalt Co., 16 Fed. (2d) 446.) | offense is that of February 6, 192 made 
ripened into the patent in suit was filed; | From these authorities it is clear that | by it with the Maine Company whereby | 


NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


HOTELS STATLER 


7,100 ROOMS WITH BATH AND RADIO RECEPTION. 
FIXED, UNCHANGING RATES POSTED IN ALL ROOMS. 


In the Brake-beam case, it was, American Crayon Company, relies was 
made by the Maine Company on March 


! 
was 


S Ou 


yo 
4Ome AWAY FRO™ 
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AvTHORIZzED STATEMENTS ONLY Are Presenten Herein, Beiné 
PUBLISHED 


Commerce 


Production of Tires _ 
Gains Eight Per Cent | 


_ In Two-Year Period |Dr. 


Total Value of Output De- 
clined Last Year from 
Level of 1925 Despite 


Rise in Volume. 


Monopoly; British Cont 


with assurance against infection. Con- 
| temporary man could not get along with- 
out rubber. Besides necessities, his life 
would be devoid of half of its conven- 
iences and comforts if it were not for 


‘Further Restriction on Rubber Output 
| Said to Be Prevented by Competition | 


Julius Klein States Larger Production Eliminates 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
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Automobile Tires 


Sugar Production in Java 
Placed at 2,944,200 Tons 


| ad eee Aa 
| Reappraisements 
The lates estimate of Java's sugar | Fix Duty Values on 
tavian trade at 2.044200 long tons, ac|  Waiety of Imports 


cording to a cable to the Department of | 
Commerce from the Trade Commissioner 
at Batavia, Mr. Bliss. Of this total 1,- 
824,900 tons was sold by the associated 
mills, and the unassociated mills are now | 
practically all sold out. The report fol- 
lows in full text: 

The sugar situation is reported as| 


os a 


Customs Rulings 


rol to End November 1. 


Goods Ruled on _ Include 
Toys, Chinese Medicine, 
Linen Damask, Glass- 
ware and Pickled Meat. 


of standard crude rubber. It is claimed 
to be well adapted for the making of 
hard-rubber articles, from battery-boxes 
to combs. It is not as good as new 
rubber for automobile tires but is con- 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
almost equal to the combined output of 
casings for bicycles and single-tube tires 
in 1925; 434,712 casings for motor- 
cycles were produced in 1927. 

Rubber Prices Lower. 

That the total value of automobile cas- 
ings produced in 1927—$633,582,246— 
represented a decline of 3.5 per cent from 
1925, although the number of casings 
produced increased, is a natural result 
of the relative prices of crude rubber. 
During 1927 the rubber market was well 
stabilized between $0.33 and $0.42 ,per 


pound, as compared with a range from ! 


$0.40 to $1.21 during 1925. The average 
value per casing dropped from $11.17 
to $9.97 in 1927, a decline of $1.20, or 
10.7 per cent. This percentage does not, 
probably, reflect the full reduction which 
occurred in tire prices, because the 1927 
tires were, on the average, of 
size than those in 1925. The average 1927 
value for balloon casings was 
against $9.99 for high-pressure casings 
—practically identical. 


larger : 


rubber. 

There has been a stupendous increase 
in recent years in the imports of crude 
rubber by the United States. In the per- 
iod 1910-1914, we were buying only 106,- 
000,000 pounds of it, whereas in 1927 the 
quantity was just under a billion pounds. 
In 1926 the value of our crude rubber 
purchases exceeded half a billion dollars, 
and it was our largest single import. In 
1927, with a larger quantity but lower 
prices, our rubber imports were valued 

tat $340,000,000 and they were second to 
hsilk in the list of articles coming from 
j abroad, 

' The success of plantation rubber in 
\the Middle East led to apparent over- 
; production. Overproduction led to low 
prices. And from this and other con- 
i ditions sprang the British Government’s 
| Stevenson Act of 1922, restricting the 
;export of rubber in British possessions 
in the East. For each estate a so-called 
“standard production” was fixed—though 
the true pdtential production was, orig- 
inally, probably 20 per cent in excess 
‘of the “standard.” A certain percentage 


sidered superior to any of the rubber sub- 
stitutes, 


This utilization of bitumen leads us to 
the question of synthetic rubber. During 
the World War, the Germans, with their 
well-known ingenuity in devising 
“Ersatz” or substitute materials, made 
certain quantities of synthetic rubber, 
one kind in particular, that was used suc- 
cessfully for hard rubber articles, es- 
pecially battery jars for the “U-boats.” 

Scientists throughout the world are 
working diligently today on the prob- 
lem of synthetic rubber. Many observ- 
ers are a bit dubious about their ability 
to turn out a product that can compete 
in price and that will serve all the pur- 
poses of the natural rubber. But, as one 
recent writer says “one never knows 
from what test tube or from what cata- 
lytic bomb a revolutionary discovery may 
be brought forth” along this line. 

Crude rubber is selling today for about 
19 cents a pound. From the consumers’ 
standpoint the rubber outlook is more 
favorable right now than it: has been in 
years. 


somewhat improved but the future is de- 
| clared still uncertain. Exports of sugar 
during September were 221,730 long tons. 
Stocks on October 1 totaled 1,361,450. 

Preliminary figures of the Java Syndi- 
cate production during September were 
541,969 long tons. 


|State Department Receives 


Report on Corn Tariff wich, Eng., and entered at New York by | 


| A copy of the Tariff Commission’s re- 
;port on corn has been received by the 
‘Department of State, according to an 
| oral statement by the Secretary of State, 
| Frank B. Kellogg, October 27. 

Secretary Kellogg stated that he does 
;not consider the importation of corn tc 
be an important question, since the re- 
ceipts, from Argentina are so small in 
quantity. He said that he expected to 
make ro recommendations to the Presi- 
dent. 


New York, October 27.—Reappraise- 
ment rulings, just announced by the 
United States Customs Court, cover the 
following items: 

Dolls and toys, imported frem Sonne- 
berk, Germany, and entered at Pitts- 
burgh by the J. Halpern Co. 

Antique furniture, etc., imported from 
Florence, Italy, and entered at New York 
by L. Van Riper. 

Racquet balls, imported from Wool- 
Pitt & Scott, Inc. 

Straw rugs, imported from 
Japan, and entered at Portal, N. D., 
Butler Bros. 

Hemp braid, imported from Yokohama 
and entered at New York by the Oliver 
Straw Goods Corp. 

Glassware, imported from 
sechonau, Czechoslovakia, and entered 
New York by Louis Batlin. 

Shoyu, imported from Kobe, Japan, 
and entered at San Francisco by the 
Oriental Trading Co., et al. 

Chinese medicine, imported from Hong 


Kobe, 
by 


Stein- 
at 


The average value per automobile in- | of the total standard production was al- 
ner tube in 1927 was $1.49, against $1.53 | located for exportation in each quarter- 
in 1925; the 1927 average value for high- | year, depending on the average price of 
pressure inner tubes was $1.43 and for | }ybber during the preceding quarter. A 
balloon inner tubes $1.55; balloon inner | «faiy base price” of about 30 cents per 


tubes on the average, doubtless, require 
a larger amount of crude rubber. A bet- 
ter idea of the actual relation between 
1927 and 1925 inner-tube prices appears 
in the statistics for motorcycle inner 


tubes—the average value of which de- | 


clined from $0.92 in 1925 to $0.60 in 192%. 

The average value of the solid and 
cushion tires produced showed an _ in- 
crease from $42.38 to $43.05 per tire. It 
is, therefore, the production of the 
smaller-sized solids, which has been re- 
placed by the heavy-duty pneumatics, al- 
though price declines affected solids as 
well as other tires, this does not appear 
from the statistics. 

Rubber Consumption Declines. 

The total amount of crude rubber used 
by firms classified in the tire idustry in 
1927 was but 316,295 tons, against 335,- 
873 tons in 1925. This must not be con- 
fused with total United States rubber 
consumption, for which 1927 figures are 
not yet available; in 1925 total rubber 
consumption was reported as 387,629 
tons by the Bureau of the Census. In 
addition to this crude rubber, 105,754 tons 
of reclaimed rubber were used by the tire 
industry, but the portion used in the 
production of tires and tubes separately 
from other products of this industry is 
not reported. Of the total 1927 crude 
rubber consumption stated above, 302,- 
643 tons were plantation rubber, 3,861 
tons Para rubber, and 9,791 tons other 
grades (caucho, guayule, and Africans). 


| pound was fixed. 


Restriction Caused 
i\Prices to Mount 
| As a matter of fact, prices soared in 
{consequence of this restriction. At one 
time in 1925 the astounding figure of 
| $1.21 per pound was reached, and the 
‘average for that year was 73 cents. 
' Government officials began a campaign 
‘of education and protest. An investiga- 
{tion was conducted, The testimony was 
| widely published, and, in this and other 
ways, the facts of the matter became 
public property. This agitation was pro- 
| ductive of excellent results. Conserva- 
tion on an extensive scale was brought 
about. Much used rubber was “re- 
claimed.” In consequence of these and 
| other commercial influences, coupled with 
| the psychological effect of the campaign, 
the price of crude rubber and of xubber 
manufactures underwent a decline. Al- 
| ternative sources of supply were ener- 
| getically sought, by both governmental 
, and private agencies, and important prac- 
; tical measures are already developing 
lalong this line, promising valuable re- 
: sults for the future. 
i Last spring the British Government 
| announced that on November 1 the Stev- 
}enson Restriction Act would be discon- 
‘tinued. A variety of factors had com- 
| bined to frustrate the purpose of that 
fact. One of the principal factors was 


| 
| 


“Standard’’ Motor Oil: is 


| expressly built to resist the 


excessive heat and friction 


characteristic of high com- 


pression 


motors. It stands 


up under the severest of 


The rubber used in the production of |the vast increase of rubber production 
tires is separately reported for the first | in the islands of the Netherland East 
time in 1927, the total being 300,393 tons, | Indies, where production has been whol- 
of which 232,270 tons were used for au-|ly unrestricted. The advocates of re- 
tomobile casings, 51,245 tons for auto-! striction in the British colonies had not 
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laboratory and road tests. 
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Kong and entered at San Francisco by | Federal Trad 
Doap Leun Hong Co, 
Linen damask, imported from Belfast | 


land entered at Tacoma by Rhodes! ——— 

| Brothers. | The Federal Trade Commission Octo- 
| Glassware, imported from Haida, | ber 27 announced its schedule of trial ex- 
Czecholovakia, and entered at San Fran- | 27ers hearings. The full text of the 
cisco by the S. & G. Gump Co. eae statement follows: 

Celle dite ok ies : Monday, October 29, 10 a. m. in the 
| W ooren sultings, etc., imported from | matter of Raladam Company, of Detroit, 
Hawick, Scotland, and entered at Seattle | manufacturers of a medicinal products; 
by the Kemp Booth Co., Ltd. | at office of custodian, United States Post 

Oxygen manufacturing machinery, im- | Office Building, Detroit, inquiry into al- 
ported from Frankfurt, Ge ‘many, and Rees Eeerepreseeten sae 
”" wt Docket 1496. 
entered at Los Angeles Wednesday, October 31, 10 a. m., in 
} Dunham. the matter of The Anderson Company, 
| Pickled meat, imported from Winnipeg, | of Gary, Indiana, manufacturers of auto- 
Canada, and entered at Ranier, Minn., by | Mobile accessories; Room 424, U. S. Post 
V. W. Davis. ' | Office Building, Detroit; inquiry into al- 
Brassware, imported from London and! Deceet Ne ise of resale prices. 
5 “a, , reck’s . | ICKEL INO. LOE. 
| entered at Duluth by Oreck’s, Ine. | Friday, November 2, 10 a. m., Dr. Red= 
; | ney Madison Laboratories, Inc., and 
| ningen, Germany, and entered at New! others, of Indianapolis, manufacturers of 
'Y ork by the Ustaco Trading Corp. ‘an electric magnetic device for treatment 
Cheese, imported from Paris and en-;of the human body; east court room, 
tered at New York by J. S. Hoffman &| Federal Building, Cleveland; inquiry into 
Co., Ine. | alleged misrepresentation of product. 
Canvas, imported from London and en- | Docket No. 1507. ‘ 
tered at New York by M. Lowenstein &| Monday November 5, 
| Sons, Inc. }matter of George M. Rubinow, doing 

Bamboo baskets, imported from Can- | amnrns re the | New, o Rubinow 
ton, China, and entered at San Francisco | pi pig Pete Sears _ Newark, New Jere 
by Dadeell & Co. sey, manufacturers of tools; Room 803 

; : 7 J at 45 Broadway, New York City; inquiry 

Bronze tripods, impoited from Flor-|jnto alleged misrepresentation of metal 

jence, Italy, and entered at New York by) in tools. Docket No. 1342. 


e Commission 
Announces Hearing Dates 


by M. Keith] 


Taximeters, imported from Schwen- 





| 10 a. m., in the 


a Friedlaender Co. : = 


Brushes, imported from Nuremberg. | , , , a 

‘ 7 : ; *} more and New York by Vm. H. Mass 
Germany, and entered at New York bY | et “a : Sire m. H. Masson, 
| M. Grumbacher. of | Japanese 
|_ Powdered whiting, imported from) Kobe, Japan, 
' Brussels, Belgium, and entered at Balti- 


toothpicks, imported from 
and entered at San Fran- 
cisco by the Geisha Girl Incense Co. 


mobile inner tubes, 15,702 tons for solid 
and cushion tires and solid rubber tiring, 
and 1,176 tons for motorcycle and bicy- 
cle casings and tubes. Figured against 
the 1927 output of casings, the average 
rubber content per casing was 8.19 
pounds, the average inner tube required 
1.63 pounds of rubber, and the average 
solid and cushion tire 43.2 pounds of 


rubber; this last figure is not quite accu- ! 
rate, because rubber consumption in solid ! 
and cushion tires for motor vehicles was | 


not separately reported. 

The establishmenis classified in the 
tire industry are factories engaged pri- 
marily in the production of tires and 
inner tubes, and many of these factcries 
produce secondary products of much im- 
portance. In 1927 these factories used 
299,979 tons of crude rubber in the pro- 
duction of tires and 16,313 tons in the 
production of other rubber goods. On 
the other hand, 414 tons of rubber were 
used in producing tires by factories pri- 


marily engaged in producing other rub- } 


ber goods. 
Decreases. 
establishments 


Number of Producers 


The total number of 


included under the tire industry in 1927 | 
was 109, a decline of 13.5 per cent com-j; 


pared to 126 establishments in 1925. Of 
those reported for 1927, 38 were located 
in Ohio, 10 each in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, 7 in Indiana, 5 in Iowa, 
4 each-in California, Connecticut, Mich- 
gan, and Wisconsin, 3 each in Maryland 
and Nebraska, 2 each in Colorado, Illi- 
nois, Massachusetts, New York and 
North Carolina, and 1 each in Alabama, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Missouri, Texas, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia. 
from 126 to 109 establishments is 
net result of a loss of 28 and a 


the 
gain 


of 11; of those lost as compared to 1925, | 


6 were idle throughout 1927, 16 went 
out of business before 1927, and 6 re- 
ported products other than tires and 
tubes as principal products in 1927, and 
were apparently transferred to the “other 
rubber goods” industry. 

In the following table is shown the 
percentage of total production of auto- 
mobile casings, automobile inner tubes, 
solid tires for motor vehicles, other cas- 
ings and inner tubes, and other 
tires exported from the United States 
(including exports to  non-ontiguous 
territories), and the final column shows 
approximate domestic consumption. The 
year 1927 was a banner year for export 
trade in tires and all previous records 
were broken. In the solid-tire field, 
especially, manufacturers are dependent 
on export trade for a high percentage 
of their business—nearly 15 per cent of 
the total production of solid and cushion 
tires being exported. 

If exports are taken into consideration, 
the ratio of domestic consumptibn of 


inner tubes, as compared with automobile | 
casings, figures to 1.14 for 1927 instead } 


of 1.12, as stated above. 

Domestic production, exports, and con- 
sumption of tires and tubes are given 
as follows, respectively: 


Automobile casings, 63,549,949; 2,881, | 


158; 60,738,791. 

Automobile inner tubes, 70,855,455; 1,- 
782,488; 69,072,967. 

Solid tires for automobiles, 812,548; 
104,011; 708,537. 

Other casings and tubes, (value) $3,- 
559,482; $212,030; $3,347,452: 

Other solid tires, $1,637,721; $435,639; 
$1,202,082, 


The decrease | 


solid ; 


foreseen this development. When the 
restriction act became effective in 1922, 
| the Dutch East Indies were sending to 
world markets only about 95,000 tons, 
| against a figured capacity of 300,000 
tons for the British plantations. 

But when the prices began to go up 
} under the influence ot British restric- 
tion, the Dutch—and especially the na- 
tives in the Dutch islands—started to 
build up their production with extraord- 
inary vigor. The Javanese natives, with 
their low standard of living, whose rub~ 
ber gardens represented almost no cap- 
ital investment (being merely the result 
of seeds scattered in forest clearings), 
| turned out steadily mounting quantities 
of rubber. 

Production in the Dutch Indies ran 
up to 100,000 tons the first year the 
British restriction act was in operation. 
Last year the Dutch output was 225,000 
tons, almost equal to that of British 
Malaya. And the enterprising natives 
were producing more than two-fifths of 
this Dutch rubber. Whereas in 1922 the 
British furnished about 67 per cent of 
the world’s supply, by 1928 they were 
producing only 55 per cent; they had 
evidently legislated themselves out of 
supremacy in this industry. 

The Stevenson Act was rendered in- 
| effective by the energetic competition 
! from areas that were not shackled in any 
| way by ill-advised restrictive measures. 
| Dutch production had been stimulated 
in this case just as the earlier pJantation 
industry in the British possessions had 
received a great impetus when Brazil 
; tried to enforce a rubber price-control 
| scheme in 1910. 





| What happened in the East provided 
‘a striking illustration for contentions 
'that devices of this sort are essentially 
; unworkable, because they go counter to 
| basic economic forces. 

: No would-be monopoly in rubber, or 
| deaahie rubber-restriction scheme, can be 
| made effective under the conditions that 
! now exist. There are, or will be, too 
i many sources of supply. 

! 

| Substitutes Found 


|'For True Rubber Trees 


Extensive plantation rubber-growing 
is under way in Africa and is contem- 
| plated for Brazil. Then, too, there are 
the substitutes for the true rubber trees. 
In our own American Southwest we have 
the guayule shrub, which yields more 
than ten per cent of its weight in dry 
jrubber. All the cells of the guayule 
| except the wood of its trunk contain a 
{rubber gum. Mechanical methods of 
handling and treatment have made it 
possible for guayule rubber to compete 
with rubber from the Tropics. 

We must not forget the investigations 
and experiments of Thomas Edison. It 
is quite possible that his present re- 
searches will lead, in a few years, to a 
large production of rubber from milk- 
weeds—or from some other of the plants 
for which his agents have been search- 
ing and which are being tried out in 
Florida. 

And we must not overlook such pos- 
sible substitutes as those that may be 
derived from the bitumen deposits 
beneath the waters of the Great Salt 
Lake in Utah—2,000 acres of black, 
| viscous, molasses-like liquid. This ma- 
; terial possesses great ductility. A com- 
| pound made from this bitumen can be 
| produced at about one-quarter the price 
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How much do you spend for gas- 
oline? How much for tires? When 
did your battery last have water? 


To study the ability of different l bricating Sils To overs 


come friction, a special “fr tid machine” is used in 


‘Standard Oil Company of New Jersey laboratories, 
In one series of tests, the weight ofthe load Was 
kept at 175 lbs. per square inch. The:quantity-of 
oil supplied was 12 drops each minute. With 
“Standard” Motor 
perfectly-at 700jrevolutions per minute, 


The “Standard” Motor Record 
+will tell you. Ask your “Standard” 
Service Station or dealer for a 


free copy. 


il the'machine operated 


With other motor oils used by motorists 
today, the m 
‘and the. 


hine:became over-heated 
1 failed at from 300 
volutions per minute: 

‘how this would affect 


MOTOR OIL 


“The Measure of Oil Value” 
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| Department of Commerce Reviews Changes 


Utilization of Wood 
In Building Houses 


ToBeDemonstrated ; 


Variety of Uses to Be Shown 


In Foreign Tariff 


R 
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Construction 


and Trade Regulations 


Cuban Decree Fixes Differential Tariff on Semi-Hulled 
And Hulled Rice. 


ecent changes in foreign tariffs and!rate $1.20, rate for United States prod- 


trade regulations are reviewed by the/ucts, $0.72. 


At Exposition According 
To Department of 
Commerce. 


on 
ats 


statement issued October 
The full text follows: 
Australia.—The State of Western Aus- 
a has adopted a regulation provid- 
P : ; to | ing that a declaration of the drugs con- 
tion, ranging from framing lumber “o | tained in medicines or medicinal prepara- 


rayon and from shingles to paints made tions for internal or external use shali 
from ‘wood chemicals, will be demon- | appear - bold —- “ye <—of — of 

i Committee On | the package; also that any label re- 
es = Zn Rony sag hie Home Ex- lating “to any drug or medicine shall not 
oe a ae id at Washington be- claim or suggest that it will remedy or 
position to be he 


}eure asthma, Brights’ disease, cancer, 
tween October 29 and November 3, @C- | consumption, or gout, or that the drug 
cording to a statement made p 


tober 
the Department of sangre cor By | food, hair food, or nerve food, or that 
The statement follows in hs, | it will develop certain parts of the body, 
means of models, diagrams, photogr@p®S; | i ,orease the height, or eradicate wrink- 


Proper use of wood in home construc- 


27. \|ble, or is a cure for baldness, a skin 


Department of Commerce in the weekly 


ublic by | or medicine is a panacea, or is infalli-| 


panels and other exhibit material the | jes,” according to a report from As- 
Committee will point out recommended 
ideal features of construction for econ- 
omy in cost and materials, and for the 
more artistic use of wood and forest 
products in home decoration. 


The exhibit will particularly stress the | 


short-length 


use of end-matched and 
7 and eco- 


lumber for strong construction a 
nomic utilization of the material, and 
lumber grade-marked to enable pur- 
chasers to check up on its quality. 
Emphasis will be placed on the economy 
and advantages derived from using lum- 
ber which is properly and thoroughly 
seasoned before used in building. One 
section will demonstrate the use of floor- 
ing lamber specially treated to resist 
moisture. 

In this connection, the use of lumber 
chemically treated to resist attack of 
decay and insects will also be shown to 
be economical for lasting home construc- 
tion, with material furnished by the 
Bureau of Entomology of the Department 
Agriculture illustrating how wood- 


ef 
worms and insects destroy the 


boring: 
wood. 
Used As Insulation. 

By using wood and materials manu- 
factured from wood fiber the house may 
be insulated to prevent waste of heat in 
winter, thus effecting material savings 
in the fuel bill, while the same materials 


are shown to keep the home cooler in| 


summer. Proper application of insu- 
lation material made from sawdust wood 
flour (which is finely ground sawdust) 
and other wood waste, will be exhibited. 


Lumber which is marred in appearance ; 


because stained a bluish cast by fungus 
growths, and yet perfectly strong and 
useful for construction, is often dis- 
carded dby the purchaser. It will be 
shown how this stock can be economically 
put to ice for interior trim that is 
to be covered with paint, enamel or other 
coverings. The exhibit will also show 
how use interior molding trim Which 
is ade wood flour composition 
pressed into shape by machinery. 
The 1 
silks wv 
rect!) c 
home dec , 
hangings, curtains and the like. Artistic 
J ervative paints made from 
extracted from wood will be 


se 


m of 


are made from material di- 
ved from wood, for artistic 


setixr ¢ 


ec 


“The Exposition, which will be under} 
the auspices of the Washington Real Es- | 


tate Board, will be held at the Washington 
Auditorium, and one of the best spaces 


i 


on the ground floor of the building has 


. of rayon, and other artificial | 


ation, will be indicated by, 


| sistant Trade Commissioner H. R. Buck- 
jley, Melbourne. 
lin Western Australia on February 1, 
* 1929. 
Bolivia.—The Bolivian Government has 
{issued regulations governing the impor- 
| tation, registration, sale, exportation and 
|shipment in transit of pharmaceutical 
‘specialties and patent medicines, and the 
penalties for violation of these regu- 
ijations. Registration is now required kr- 
| fore these products may be sold. 


\ 


|Brazil Increases Tariff 
On Oil and Automobiles 


! Brazil—A decree of 
;1928, provides for an increase in the 
Brazilian import duties on gasoline, au- 
ltomobiles and automobile accessories, ac- 
cording to a cable from Commercial At- 
lache Carlton Jackson, Rio de Janeiro. 
iThis decree refers back to a previous 
|decree of January 5, 1927, which pro- 
| vided for an increase of 60 reis per kilo- 
lgram on gasoline. According to the 


present decree, this increase becomes 80! 


reis. Likewise an increase of 20 per 
‘cent on automobiles and accessories pro- 
' vided for in the decree of January 5, 1927, 
| becomes t 
‘present decree. Since the exact meaning 
lof the text is obscure, an official inier- 
‘pretation of the exact new rates of duty 
lis being awaited. 


not yet been reported. 


zil, for the year 1928 has just been re- 
ceived from Consul Nathaniel P. Davis, 
|Pernambuco, and contains rumerous 
‘charges in the export duties levied on 
goods shipped out of the State. 
| The commodities affected by these 
changes include the following: Hats an 
jother straw manufactures, rope, cotton, 
cottonseed, cotton thread, and cotton tex- 
itiles, hides and sole leather, firewood, 
oils, live domestic animals 
beverages, tobacco, certain foodstuffs, 
furniture, iron manufactures, pharma- 
| ceutical products, rosin, soaps, and wool, 
Barbados.—Effective May 16, -1928, 
\the provisions of the treaty of com- 
merce and navigation concluded between 
|the United Kingdom and Jugoslavia on 
May 12, 1927, are applicable to Bar- 
pados, according to the Barbados Official 
Gazette. 

Dominica.— An ordinance, assented to 
jon August 15, 1928, in Dominica and 
| published in the Board of Trade Journal, 


The regulations will come into force | 


30 per cent according to the! 


The effective date of the increase has | 


The budget of the State of Ceare, Bra-| 


and fowls, | 


Guatemala.—The proposed new Guate- 
malan tariff makes certain modifications 
[2 the custom classification of textiles, 
states a report from Commercial Attache 
|M. L. Bohan, Guatemala City. The chief 
‘modification in this new classification is 
'the suppression of the 10 per cent allow- 
|ance in cotton fabrics, i. e., a fabric will, 
under the new plan, be considered as 
|mixed even if containing only 5 per cent 
rayon, 
|present regulations no fabrics are con- 
sidered as mixed which contain less than 
10 per cent. 

Mixed threads in fabrics will be con-| 
sidered as belonging to the fiber carrying 
ithe highest duty; e. g. such items as 
‘threads of silk, wool, and rayon, mixed| 
will be considered as silk for tariff pur-| 
| poses. 


Peru to Reduce Duty 
On Quantity Imports 


for example, while under the! 


| October 


‘ 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED Without Com MENT 


—— —_____ 


———_— 


Lar e Proportion 


| Of Wheat in Canada 


Is of Low Grade 


High Percentage Classified 
As Feed and As Being 
Undeliverable on 
Contract. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
about 50,000,000 busnels to offset the 
effect of frosts upon the effectiveness of 
|the Canadian wheat cron in the bread 
grain market of the world. 

Furthermore, Canadian inspections in- 
‘dicate a material increase in the crop of 
durum wheat. Inspections of durum to 
22 amount to about 13,000,000 
bushels as compared with only 6,500,000 
\last year, which was sbout 50 per cent 
of the total for the year. Making some 
allowance for the early harvest the 
durum inspections for the season may be 
estimated at about 25,000,000 bushels. 


reign Trade 


W eekly List of World Wants Are Made Public by De part- 
ment of Co mmerce. 


| 


Radio sets for Canada and electrical | sardines, 2,000 to 3,000 cans; *384211, 
refrigerators for England and Germany | cards, Christmas and New Year; *34211, 


are among the products of the United 
States for which world markets offer 
purchasers, the Department of Commerce 
stated October 27. Asbestos and leather 
| goods are also wanted ‘by Germany. The 
| Department’s weekly list of American 
foreign trade opportunities follows in 
full text: 

Information on the many foreign mar- 
ket openings is available to firms and 
individuals upon application to any dis- 
trict or cooperative office of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce cen- 
trally located throughout the United 
States. 

io 


The asterisk indicates that the 
inquirer would act as both purchaser and 


agent. 
PURCHASERS. 
Canada.—34219, chinaware, and fancy 


'Subtracting this from the 500,000,000; 00ds; 34159, household electrical ap- 


bushels leaves an available bread grain pliances; *34145, phosphate, tri-sodium ; 
supply equivalent to about 475,000,000 | 34158, radio sets; 34181, tile and fittings, 





;_ Peruu—A_ ruling of the Minister of 
|Finance dated August 14, and published | 
in the Diario Oficial of Peru for August; 
|81, 1928, establishes two lists of indus-; 
itrial products which may be_ imported 
under Rule 46 of the Peruvian tariff,! 





bushels, which is but little larger than | Vitrified, 

the crop other than durum of last year. Chile.—34218, motors, phonograph ; 
It is apparent that last year’s crop ; 34218, phonograph parts and accessories. 

was underestimated. Receipts at coun China.—*34165, cotton piece goods 

try elevators and platform loadings last | *34165f, flour; *34174f, flour; *34175 

year amounted to 410 million bushels. | heating equipment and radiators; *84165, 


- 
> 
> 


motion pictures; *34211, photogrpahic 
mounts and mounting boards. 

Sumatra —*34208, books and period- 
icals; 84208, carbon paper and _ type- 
writer ribbons; *34208, erasers of all 
| kinds; *34208, newsprint, printing, bond, 
foolscap, and cheap colored paper; and 
blotting paper; %*34208, stationery and 
supplies, 

Sweden —*34128, motors, inboard and 
outboard, two to 20 horsepower, and 
equipment and parts, 

Switzerland.—34182, automobile  ac- 
cessories, small and air pumps; *34130, 
Nicotine and nicotine sulphate; 34182, 
wrenches, in sets. 

Tunisia—34188, Heads, thick 
heavy, for native sole leather. 

Uruguay—34203, Graphite for pencil 
| manufacture; 34203, Lead pencil manu- 
facturing machinery, 

Wales—34204, Splash-proof protectors 
for women’s hosiery. 


AGENTS. 


Argentina—34105, Clothing of all kinds 
for men, women and children, especially 
top coats for men; 34105, Rain coats, 


Australia—34126, Agricultural implr- 


and 


which states that products for industrial! Making allowances for grain retained on; kerosene and paraffin wax; *34165, news- | ments, glass churns, household motors, 


juse may be imported at a rate of duty 
‘of 10 per cent ad valorem, provided they | 
‘are imported in quantities exceeding 500 | 
kilos. | 
| The first list enumerates products also. 
‘subject to other industrial uses, and these | 
may only be imported by wholesalers pro- | 


September 5, videdthey are destined to supply national; bushels of bread wheat available for all| and hand tools; 34123, mowers, 4% feet 


jindustries which have a recognized na-, 
jtional domicile and pay taxes, The 
|Superintendent General of Customs may! 
jexact proof of the above before allow-; 
ling the goods to be cleared through cus-' 
toms. ' 
The second list enumerates products of | 
| exclusive industrial use and these may oy 
icleared through customs by any importer. 
List No. 1.—Birch-tree oil, oil of 
“mirbana,”’ creosote oil, sodium, acetate, 
acetone, acetic acid, sulfuric acid, 
lactic acid, oxalic acia,  ‘‘cresilico”) 
acid, citric acid, tartaric acid, formic 
acid, impure chloryhydrie acid, corn starch 
for pressing clothes, potash alum, liquid 
jammoniac, aniline, natural or synthetic 
‘indigo, red arsenic or orpiment, sulphur' 
in cylinders or in powder. 
Bicarbonate of sodium, bicarbonate of| 
potassium, bicarbonate of potash, bisul- 
phite of sodium, bioxide of barium, cacao! 
in the grain, carbonate of potassium, 
jcarbonate of sodium, carbonate of cal-| 
jclum, carbonate of magnesiunz, carbonate| 
of ammoniac, animal and vegretable clari- 
‘fying coal, carbide of calcium, cellulose! 
jsulphite, ‘“‘ceresina,” chlorate of «alcium, 
jchloride of magnesium, catorice of lime| 
(fer laundries), chloride of zine, chloride, 
of potassium, cream of tartar. 
Dextrine, dextrine mixed with starch 
jor fecula, formol, acid phosphates, gen- 
jtianin powder, glucose, “gonia tragasoly 
'tragona,’’? natural and synthetic elastic 
gums, hydrosulphite of sodium, silk spun 
in thread for manufacturing cloth, mer- 
cerized cotton thread, hyposulphite of; 
jsodium, ‘“‘linoleato” of cobalt, meer-; 
‘schaum, cocoa butter, naphthalene, oxide 
of lead, stearine oil, zine an aluminum! 
paper. ' 
|, Paraffin, caustic potash, pigment or| 
jtint for leather, caustic soda, sulphuie of 


| 
| 
! 





| expected. 


farms for seed and other purposes, it | 
seems evident that Canada actually pro- 
duced last year between 465 and 485 mil- | 
iion bushels, From this substraci 15,- | 
000,000 bushels inspected durum, about | haling apparatus and equipment. 

five millions classed as feed, and there} Denmark—34144, chemicals; 34185f, 
remains between 445 and 465 million | coffee and tea; 34185, hardware, builders’ 


papers, overissues; *34165, paper; *34165, 
rayon piece goods; *34165, rosin; *84165£, 
sugar. 


Czechoslovakia —*34207, hospital in- 


uses. i 
It is true that last year a large pro- M . Pic 
portion was classed “no grade,” but this |#Ofton Pictures 
was due to a large amount of moisture, | Wanted In Britain 
and practically all of the wheat was re- | 


Sree py pisihaictimelenel dj aiias cattle bone; 34187, files, used, preferably 


. i saw files; *34142, knives, putty, pallette 
European Estimate Reduced. and _ scraping; 34192, mantelpieces, 
Also the latest information from Eu- | wooden; *34216 motion pictures; *34168f, 
rope makes it clear that the crop of the | oyster sheels, crushed; 34154, refrigera- 
Danubian region must be revised dowa-| tors, household, electric; 34143, soda, 
ward. This correction may amount to] caustic, powered and solid; *34217, stove 
some 40 million bushels. This means!display fixtures in metal and wool; 
that Europe must look more to overseas | 34154, vacuum cleaners, electric; *34217 
countries than was thought to be the | weighing machines of all kinds. 
case. This makes the adjustment of F rance—*34139, dental supplies; 
supply and demand in Northern hemi- | 34166f, Fruit (apples) in boxes; 34184, 
sphere wheat more close than had been | lath, metal; 34146, varnish for inside of 
cans for packing fish. 
| Germany.—34151, asbestos; 34097, 
belting, deckle, for use on paper ma- 


34185f, sugar and spices. 


The extensive use of the combine and 
favorable marketing weather during the 


early part of the 1928 season have had | chines; *34190, box calf, glazed kid, and ; 


the effect of increasing the visible sup-| Patent upper leathers, in black and 
ply of wheat in this country. ;colors; 34151, celluloid and celluloid 

On August 23, in a special statement, | SCP@P; 34151, chemicals, industrial; 34147, 
the Department pointed out that this |COP@lt ores; 34200, copper plates, per- 


citi a : | forated, and bird rotary screen plates 
year’s increased supply of wheat would for manufacture of fine paper; 34151, 
cork scrap; 34157, dryers, hot air, elec- 
trical; 34201, harmonium reedstops, 
brass, manufacturing machinery; 34205, 
leather goods, fine, of all kinds; 34125, 
motors, gasoline, 4-cycle, of 2 to 5 horse- 
| power; 34157, refrigerators, household, 
| electrical; 84199, shoe repairing ma- 
|chinery; 34205, shoes, tennis; 34137 
sulphur, crushed and in lumps; 34205 
tennis and other sporting articles. 

|  Greece—34209, glassine paper for 
wrapping purposes, five tons monthly. 

| Haiti —34202, tanning machinery, tubs 
{and vats, 


Groceries Needed 


be offset by increased demand and other 
factors. On Sevtember 12, I pointed out 
that the large amount of wheat thrown 
on the markets by farmers was unduly 
depressing the price. I advised farmers 
to hold their wheat. I see nothing in the 
situation now to change this advice and 
the above facts, indeed, strengthen my 
belief that farmers would benefit by do- 
ing so. 


Rate Hearings 
Scheduled by the 


> 
, 


|gasoline 4-cycle of 3 to 5 horsepower; 
34117, Automobile specialties; 34113, Cot- 
deve plece goods; 34114, Cotton piece 
| goods; 84114, Hosiery, silk; 34117, Iceless 
cooling cabinets; 34117, Jewelery, artifi- 
cial; 34118, Linen piece goods; 34114, 
Rayon and silk piece goods and fringe; 
| 34113, Rayon piece goods; 34162, Tacho- 
|meters, good quality; 34117, Tennis 
visors. 


' 


Brazil—34179f, Canned foods, especi-| 


ally fruit; 34110, Cotton and rayon mixed 
fancy goods; 34110, Cotton piece grouds, 


and varnishes; 34179f, Flour; 34106, 
| Leather, imitation, for all purposes; 
' 34198, Stone-cutting machinery; 34110, 
| Wool dress goods; 34107, Yarn, cotton, 
of all sorts and cotton crepe yarn. 
Bulgaria—341 22, Tractors, tracking, 50. 
Canada—34091, Blankets, jacquard in 
flannelette; 34091, Buttons, pearl, com- 
‘position and metal backed; 834100, Cotton 
| print goods; 34101, cotton print goods; 
34091, Gloves, canvas, work; 34100, 
hosiery, men’s; 34091, hosiery, silk and 
| Yayon; 34101, silk dress goods; 34091, 
silk and rayon cloak linings. 
Danzig—34178f, lard and bacon. 


China—34127, airplanes, complete, open 


}and cabin type. 
! 


| Biological Products 
re in Demand 


Denmark—34108, calk skins with hair 
| for coats. 

Dominican Republic—34152, Biological 
; products; 34280, cement, Portland; 34180, 
jenamel wares; 34180f, fish, salted and 
a! 34180, galvanized roofing, corru- 
\gated and plain; 34180, glassware; 34180f, 
jlard and pigs feet, and corn oil; 34120, 
lumber, creosoted and lumber in general; 
34152, pharmaceutical products; 34180, 
sanitary equipment including plumbing 
~ toilet fixtures; and screws and wire 
nails, 
| Egypt.—34111, remnants, cotton and 
wool; 34103, sateens, 50-inch, for drapery 
; linings. 

England. 3.4104, cotton piece ‘ goods; 


| 
i 


| 


Are Presenter Herein, Beine 
sy THe Uniten States DAILy 
—< . 


—————— 


Shipping 
|Radio Sets and Electrical Refrigerators | Optical Instruments 


Among American Products In Demand 


-To Be Exhibited at 
Bureau of Standards 


Display of New Devices to Il- 
lustrate Recent Techni- 
eal Progress in 


Industry. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
‘the optical industry in America will be 
; shown. 


lattend. The sessions of the Society and 
the exhibit, under the auspices of the 
Bureau, will continue until the close of 
November 3. 


Color Motion Pictures. 


The two new leading color motion 
picture systems will be demonstrated by 
representatives of their respective com- 
panies. The newest results in the in- 
vestigation of relativity will be given by 
Professor Albert A. Michelson, in whose 
honor the meeting is named “The 
Michelson Meeting.” 

Professor Michelson for 50 years has 
been an active experimentalist in the 
field of optics, and his contributions to 
the fundamentals of opticai science are 
notable. It was Professor Michelson 
who first fixed the length of the inter- 
j national standard of length at Paris 
i terms of the wave lengths of cadmium 
light. 

He has made the most accurate meas- 
| urements of the velocity of light, has 
invented instruments of great service in 
scientific research, and it was his ex- 
| periments which raised the question out 
of w 


| theor 


| 





The Bureau of Standards will have 
operating exhibits in situ showing re- 
cent developments. Melts of optical> 
glass will be shown in process, A din- 
ner will be given to Professor Michelson 


England—34167f, alfalfa meal; *34142, | dyed, printed and fancy; 34106, Enamels by the Society. 


The meetings of the Optical Society 
of America will bring out notable pa- 
pers from Government scientists and 
jother experts. An historical exhibit of 
‘rare works on optics will be contributed 
!by the Bureau and by the Smithsonian 
‘Institution and by others. 

A most interesting feature will be 
‘motion pictures of the rotation of the 
|planets exhibited for the first time in 
| Washington, the premier showing hav- 
ing been in London. These were taken 
iby Prof. W. H. Wright, of the Lick Ob- 
‘servatory, Mt. Hamilton, Calif. 


Medal to Be Offered. 


Dr. Herbert E. Ives, of New York, the 
successful developer of television, will 
formally present to the optical society 
the Frederic Ives medal which he has 
founded and endowed in honor of his 
‘father, who is distinguished for his 
notable pioneer contributions to color 
photography, photo-engraving, three- 
color process printing, and _ other 
branches of applied optics. Dr. Ives will 
commission the Society to award this 
medal biennially “for distinguished work 
in optics.” 
| Particular interest will center in the 
|latest conclusions of Professor Michel- 
son on the famous ‘ether drift’? experi- 
ment, which will be announced at this 
meeting by Professor Michelson in his 
paper on “Results of a Repetition of the 
Michelson-Morley Experiment.” 


‘Output of Typewriters 


hich grew the modern relativity » 
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Representatives of the industry and 4 
‘of the Optical Society of America will @ 
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copper, sulphate of iron, sulphate of} Interstate Commerce | 


* . ' rj - ff 7 + ~ ) y 
been set aside for the Committee’s use.; London, provides for an import duty 


Shi 


p Line to Sweden 
From Britain Planned 


Direct Service From Gothen- 
berg to Immingham Projected. 


Direct passenger and freight service 
between Gothenburg, Sweden, and Im- 
mingham, England, has been proposed 
recently in two plans, the Assistan 
Trade Commissioner at 
Basil D. Dahl, advised the Department 
of Commerce October 27. The full text 
of the report follows: 

One of the plans is to provide ferry 
service similar to that which is main- 
tained between Tralleborg and Sassnitz. 


The other plan, proposed by Rederiak- | subject to the duty provided by para- | er, “ordival,” “orepon peroli o puerina,” 
tiebolaget Svenska Lloyd, calls for build- | graph 1757 of the tariff schedule (0.01/“ortoduilina,” paste for the impression 
ing two fast steamers for this route. The | peso per kilo) only when they reach of phonograph discs 


Swedish Export Association and the Fed- 
eration of Swedish Industries recently 
stated in the Swedish press that they 
favored the latter plan. 

Rederiaktiebolaget Svenka Lloyd pro- 
poses that each ship make two round 
trips. per week during the summer 
months. English harbor regulations may 
interfer, however, it is believed, unless 
the freight traffic is rather limited. 


Rate Complaints 


Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 


Commission 


Rate complaints made public October 
27 by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion are summarized as follows: . 

No. 21581.—Ramsey-Wheeler Co., of Bain- 
bridge, Ga, vy, Atlantic Coast Line et al. 
Claims reparation of $132.78 on various 
shipments of lumber from Climax and Pel- 
bam, Ga., and Brundidge, Ala, to Trilby, 
Fla. 

No. 21582—Manufacturers’ Association of 
York, Pa.,v. Western Maryland Railway et 
al. Requests Commission to order estab- 
lishment of the same rates on bituminous 
coal and coke to East York, Pa., that apply 
to York, Pa, from the Cumberland-Pied- 
mont, Clearfield and other producing dis- 
tricts. 


Orders for Electrical Goods 
Show Gain in Third Quarter 


Orders for electrical goods during the 
third quarter of 1928 aggregated $264,- 
419,328 as compared with $244,467,209 
for the preceding quarter, the Depart- 


ment of Commerce stated October 27.! 


The statement follows in full text: 


New orders booked during the third | 


quarter of 1928, as reported to the De- 
partment of Commerce by 86 manufac- 
turers of electrical goods, were $264,- 
419,328, as compared with $244,467,209, 
for the second quarter of 1928 and $235,- 
847,857 for the third quarter of 1927. 





on manufactured leaf tobacco of %s, 9d. 
jper pound under the general tariff and 
t2s, 6d. per pound under the British 
‘preferential tariff when in packages of 
| less than 200 pounds, and 2s. 3d. per 
| pound under the general tariff and 1s. 
| 6d, per pound under the British prefer- 
' ential tariff when in other packages. 

| The former rates of duty on imported 
junmanufactured leaf tobacco under 
| both the general and British preferen- 


‘tial tariffs were 3s. per pound when in| 


| packages of less than 200 pounds and 
2s, per pound when in other packages. 


t| A surtax of 15 per cent of the duty is|in sheets, siliceous sand, argil, compon- 
Stockholm, | levied on imported unmanufactured leaf; ent parts for pianola rolls, lime, cyanid 


bacco as heretofore. 

Chile-—By virtue of a Chilean decree 
dated June 18, 1928, and published in 
|the, Diario Official of the same date, 
| printed books or manuscripts, not speci- 
| fied, commercial catalogues, shail be 


| to 


| Chile by freight or parcel post. Other- 


| wise they are duty-free. 


|\Consular Tax Revision 


|Contem plated by Costa Rica 


Costa Rica.—A project of law has been 
|submitted to the consideration of the 
|Costa Rican Constitutional Congress 


| sular Service law of July 7, 1925, replac- 
|ing the present consular tax of 2 per 
jcent of the import duties payable on 
foreign merchandise except liquors by a 
|tax of 1 per cent ad valorem to be 
lcollected at the port of entry, reports 
|R. M. de Lambert, Secretary of the 
American embassy, San Jose. 

The contemplated tax on liquors is 
per cent ad valorem. The proposed law, 
which is planned to be made operative on 
January 1, 1929, includes a provision em- 
powering the President to reduce the 
consular taxes at his discretion particu- 
uarly with reference to articles of prime 
necessity, Whenever the needs of the 
country shall require. Present indica- 
tions are that the bill has good prospects 
of being passed. 

Cubax—The Minister of Finance of 
Cuba is about to issue a decree covering 
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the subject of the differentiation in the; 


tariff schedule between unhulled or semi- 
hulled rice (Tariff Item 253a) and hulled 
rice, suitable for consumption (Tariff 
Item 253b), states a report from Com- 
merical Attache Frederick Todd, Habana. 


It is understood that the test to be used | 


is as follows: Any rice coming in with- 
out hulls, such as the grade or type of 
rice called “old hard patna’? shall be 
submitted to a solution of ten parts of 
water to One part of tincture of iodine, 
jand if the rice is discolored it shall be 
considered ready for consumption; but 
if it remains uncolored, it shall be con- 
sidered as ‘‘semi-hulled” and be subject 
to the lower duty. 

Under Tariff Item 253, rice is tariffed 
as follows: 


weight, per 100 kilos; general rate, .84 
rate for United States products $0.504 

(b) Hulled rice, suitable for consump- 
tion, gross weight, per 100 kilos; general 





whereby it is proposed to revise the Con-: 


(a) Unhulled or semi-hulled, gross 


isodium, sulphate of aluminum, sulphate 
|of magnesium, sulphate of impure zinc, 
sulphate of sodium, sulphide of sodium, | 
:Silicate of sodium, tale, emetic tartar, | 
'“tio carbanilida,” Chinese whiting, sul-! 


|phate tint, “vermis,” zinc shavings (zinc| assigned by the Interstate Commerce | skin) 


| in powder), “xanato” or ‘‘xantato” of: 
jbotassium, egg yolk, “zoolite,”’ benznie, 


| (erystallizable), celluloid in sheets, gum! & 


arabic, cotton thread in cones, potato| 
flour or starch and spun wool in skeins, i 
! . - . . 

List No. 2.—Red “truco” oil, acetate | 
‘of “butanel,” stearic acid, ‘‘palmitico”! 
jacid, oleic acid, “lemo” acid, alumnium| 


;0f potassium, “cohesan,”? stearine, ex- 
tract of chestnut tree, extract of “su- 
maque.” 


| Extract of “fustic,” “kaolin,” hema- 
| toxylin, *‘kremor,” “marooleina,” “min- 
|eralite,’? mordant of chron-ium for leath- 


, mechanical paper} 
paste for manufacturing paper, “per- 
|meol,”” feldspathic stone ‘‘purina olein, 
|“tanolina,” and fullers earth. 

| _The Chamber of Deputies of the Peru- 
|vian National Congress has approved a| 
| fiscal measure providing in part for an 
| increase in the sanitation tax originally 
|Imposed by Law 4126 of May 12, 1920, 
ifrom 10 per cent to 12 per cent of the 





or on all imports thereby inereasing 
| the 
|Vian import duties as follows: 

| At Paita, Talara, Pisco and Chimbote 
from 22 per cent to 24 per cent of the 
‘Import duty; at Callao, from 19 per 
‘cent to 21 per cent, and at other Peru- 
|Vian ports from 18 per cent to 20 per 
cent of the import duties, according to! 
a cable received in the Bureau of For-' 
}eign and Domestic Commerce from Com- 
imercial Attache 0. C. 
| Lima. 


The same measure provides for an in- 
crease in the consumption tax on gaso- 
i line from 10 to 30 centavos per gallon 
'of 3.78544 liters, originally imposed by 
Law 5867 of October 6, 1927. 

This measure requires the approval 
iof the Peruvian Senate and President 
before it can become operative, but it 
is expected that the Senate will approve 
the measure. 


general surtaxes levied on all Peru-' 





Townsend, at! 


| 
| 








1928 
F eight revenue ....eceeeee 9,923,810 
Passenger revenue ..eeceeee — 640,437 
Total oper. revs. ......2-.~ 10,984,686 
1,376,848 
2,227,882 
2,709,300 
6,735,775 
4,248,911 
618,850 
711 
3,629,350 
8,873,349 
2,728.18 
61.3 


! 
| Maintenance of way........ 
'Maintenance of equipment. . 
| Transportation expenses ... 
Total expenses incl. other. . 
)Net from raiirvad 
RN ak Lat ing o auke as ee 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete... 
Net after taxes, etc....<cee 
Net after rents.......csccece 
Average miles operated. .... 
| Operating TAN0 ssticceccene 


6 


\ Freight Association, 


| F. 


10,989,463 
12,166,463 


Commission 


Hearings in pending cases have been 


Commission as follows: 
Finance No, 5897.—Claim of Mississippi 
Western Railroad under Section 204. 
October 30, Washington, 


'tor C. V. Burnside. 


Finance No. 7129.—Joint application of 
the New York Central Railroad and New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad to ac- 
quire joint control of Lake Erie & Fort 
Wayne Railroad by purchase of capital 
stock; Finance No. 7063.—Application of 
Wabash Railway to acquire control of Lake 


|Erie & Fort Wayne Railroad by purchase ; 


of capital stock. November 12, Washing- 
ton, Examiner T. F. Sullivan. 
Investigation & Suspension No. 3112.— 
Coal from New England ports to interior 
New England points; and related cases. 
November 13, Boston, Examiner Carter. 
Investigation & Suspension No. $182.— 
Combination rule and rates on lumber and 
related articles from the Pacific North- 
west to various interstate destinations. 
November 14, Minneapolis, Examiner Way. 
Finance No. 6113.—Application of Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway to issue additional 
shares of common capital stock; Finance 
No. 6114,—Application of Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway to acquire control of the 
Erie Railroad and the Pere Marquette Rail- 
way by purchase of capital stock. Novem- 
ber 26, Washington, Director Mahaffe. 
Fourth Section Application No, 13449.— 


; Filed by J. W. Tilford, chairman, Southern 


relating to rates on 

sand, gravel, etc. November 27, Jackson- 

ville, Fla., Examiner F. W. White. 
Fourth Section Application No, 13549.— 


| Filed by Seaboard Air Line Railway, relat- 


ing to rates on beet pulp. November 28, 
Jacksonville, Examiner White. 
Fourth Section Application No. 13302.— 


Filed by F. L. Speiden, Agent, relating to ! 


minimum weight on blackstrap molasses. 
November 30, Birmingham, Ala., Examiner 
W. White. 

Valuation No. 1072.—Tentative valuation 
of Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway; 
and related cases. December 3, Washing- 
ton, Examiners Marchand and Walton. 

Investigation & Suspension No. 3130 and 
Yo. 13535. — Consolidated Southwestern 
cases, involving rates on pipe. December 
5, Dallas, Tex., and December 12, St. Louis, 
Examiner Taylor. 

No. 17936.— Refrigeration charges on 
fruits, vegetables, berries and melons from 
the South. December 7, Washington, oral 
argument before the Commission, 

No. _18715—Baltimore Chamber of Com- 


Assistant Direc- | 


|By New Zealand 


i India.—34155, automobiles; 34169f, 
, confectionery; 34193, Douglas fir; 34206, 
iglass marbles; 34206, guillotine, paper- 
| cutting; 34206, leather, imitation (mole- 
; 84206, lithographic machinery di- 
rect and offset, rotary and flat bed, and 
| accessories including rubber blankets; | 
34194, oak for making electrical casings 
j}and blocks; 34169f, soda fountain sup- 
plies; 34206, tin-rimming machines and |} 
varnishing machines with drying appar- 
jatus; 34155, tires, automobile (factory | 
rejects); 34206, zine sheets, stones, and! 
| silver sand, 
| Indo-China—34124, Silos. 
Ireland.—34171f, cottonseed cake and 
{meal, 
| Italy.—*34172f, flour and 
34170f, fruit, dried (prunes and 


34104, hosiery; 34104, silk piece goods; 
; 94104, underwear and knit goods. 
France—34139, carbon paper, dental 
(articulating paper); 34163, refriger- 
ating machinery, carbonic; 34163, re- 
frigerator units, electrical. 
_Germany.—34131, automobiles, espe- 
cially five-passenger, with all 
equipment, accessories, and tools; 34102, 
dry goods specialties and novelties; 
34133, fire control equipment for use in 


| 


use in forests; 34135, fire control equip- 
ment for use in forests; 34136, fire con- 
trol equipment for use in forests; 34137, 
fire control equipment for use in forests; 
| 34188, fire control equipment for use in 
forests; 34150, fruit emulsions; 34133, 
5 pumps, high pressure for use in forest 
cereal; | fires; 34164, radio loud speakers and 
oon | ee p 1 figs); electric pickups; 84153, rosin and turpen- 
34215, sponges; *34186, steel pipe and tine; 34095, yarn, cotton, for manufacture 
malleable iron fittings; 94148, toilet | of gloves, 
preparations; 34179f, vegetables (beans).|} Guatemala.—34090, cotton gingham 
j. Mexico—34196, ,alcohol manufactur- | dress goods; 34090 hosiery, cotton and 
ing machinery; *34195, lumber and |rayon, for ‘men, women and children 
| three-ply plywood in carload lots; 34214, 
phonographs, cabinet, complete and s'¥ | cheap, men’s; 34093, shirts, men’s, of cot- 
Fea ntigs ah ree: and mixed goods; 34090, towels, 
3 if, trees, orange, Valencia. | cheap. 
on gasheoe Poor abm erasers for lead' India—84161, copper wire, 
pencil manufacture. soft drawn. 
Netherlands. — *34177f, fruit, dried! Iraq—84129, 
(apricots, peaches, pears, raisins amnd|small and air pumps. 
prunés), and apricot kernels; *34213,! Ireland.—34160, wiring supplies and 
| heating and cooling installations; 34141, | fixtures. 
| logwod and extract; 34212, phonograph! Italy—34092, haberdashery; 34116, 
parts and needles; 34212, radio parts;|underwear, knit, men’s and women’s; 
34141, soda ash and heavy chemicals; |24092, wearing apparel, men’s; 34116, 
|*34213, sponges; %*34213, X-ray ap-|hosiery, men’s and women’s. 
| paratus. eae i. waiebamebed, 
New Zealand.—*34175f, groceries. oland.—e » blowers an orges; 
Norway.—*34149, dyes for the paper | 34183, hardware, builders’ and hand 
and textile industries. |tools; 834183, horse shoe nails, calksy ete.! 
Panama.—34118, airplanes, three, with |°4183, wringers, clothes. 
| spare parts, P a Porto Rico.— 34132, fire department 
Peru.—34189, leather, plain and faney; |‘Ubber goods and supplies; 34109, shirt- 
, 34 189, sundries for shoe manufacture. | |ings of silk, silk and rayon and cotton 


GTS, = UIE, TelrgerEOE, |" "South Africa.—34096, carpets and 


; household, electrical. m ware 
Straits § > “agi tapestries; 234096, leather, imitation; 
Straits _Settlements.—H173f,_canned | 2108 leather, imitation; $4096, linoleum 

and olleloth; 34120, tools, spades, shovels, 
and picks. 

Sweden. —- 34115, collars, semisoft; 
84094, underwear, summer, and winter, 
for adults, and children. “= ‘ 

Turkey.—34099, bathing suits, high 
grade. 


‘34090, rayon dress goods; 34090, shirts, 


hard and 


automobile accessories, 


merce v, Ann Arbor Railroad et al. Decem- 
ber 12 and 13, Washington, oral argument 
before the Commission. 

No. 17837.—City of Oswego, N. Y., v. Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad et al. December 
14, Washington, oral argument before the 

! Commission. 





Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 
September 


Nine Months 
1928 1927 
82,516,585 92,400,463 
5,458,639 6,644,995 
91,624,522 103,029,854 
13,001,948 14,870,174 
21,207,635 22,867,652 
24,377,933 26,982,925 
62,504,733 68,707,067 
29,119,789 34,321,887 
5,819,650 6,600,509 

8,930 25,833 
23,291,209 27,695,545 
25,229,022 28,978,406 

2,721.63 2,713.06 
68.2 66.7 


1927 
753,268 


1,615,960 
2,396,173 
3,080,978 
7,525,459 
4,641,004 
£01,707 
827 
3,838,470 
3,974,340 
2,718.81 
61.9 


September 
1928 

8,835,695 
951,441 
10,635,132 
1,008,483 
1,626,792 
2,983,953 
6,185,046 
4,450,086 
1,056,215 
2,¢ 
3;391,488 
8,606,663 
6,772.60 

58.2 


Northern Pacific Railway. 

Nine Months 
1928 1927 
57,432,580 52,156,611 
3,360,487 9,045,271 
72,288,946 67,301,721 
10,359,118 9,679,555 
14,164,839 13,248,336 
24,272,799 28,490,676 
53,849,308 51,167,785 
18.439,638 16,133,536 
6,681,918 6,352,815 

13,603 16,088 
11,744,117 9,765,033 
15,064,291 12,553,136 

6,716.77 6,670.95 
74.5 76.0 


Central Railroad of New Jersey. 
September Nine Months 
1928 1927 1928 1927 
3,798,710 8,968,962 33,159,524 34,516,808 
856,227 890,862 6,810,450 7,069,873 
4,969,298 5,222,147 42,629,447 44,431,959 
540,482 443,636 4,283,382 4,189,154 
965,477 1,068,401 8,708,166 9,549,768 
1,747,744 1,862,804 16,025,404 17,279,405 
8,460,464 3,557,601 30,914,553 32,734,364 
1,508,884 1,664,546 11,714,894 11,697,595 
498,503 457,344 3,751,651 2,771,667 
118 1,111 12,172 12,602 
1,010,218 1,206,091 1,951,071 8,913,326 
910,282 1,094,173 6,884,765 7,954,929 
“690,99 690.89 690.99 690.89 
69.6 68.1 72.5 73.1 


1927 
8,364,767 
1,021,417 

10,126,483 

909,966 
1,455,092 
3,012,636 
5,889,042 
4,237,441 
1,005,693 

3,371 
3,228,377 
3,348,502 

6,667.92 
58.2 


se3 


modern | 


| forests; 84134, fire control equipment for | 


Increased Last Year 


‘Value of Machines Placed at 
$31,770,405. 


| The United States in 1927 produced 
|555,021 standard typewriters valued at 
$31,770,405, the Department of Com- 
‘merce stated October 27. Portable and 
bookkeeping-billing typewriters manu- 
factured were valued at $18,616,352. They 
statement follows in full text: 
According to data collected at the bi- 
ennial census of manufacturers taken in 
/1928, the establishments engaged pri- 
‘marily in the manufacture of type- 
writers, ribbons, and carbon paper and 
the rebuilding of typewriters in 1927 re- 
ported the production of 555,021 new 
|standard typewriters (including long- 
‘carriage machines), valued at $31,770,- 
405; other new typewriters (portable 
;and bookkeeping-billing), valued at $18,- 
|616,352; rebuilt typewriters, valued at 
'$1,555,162; carbon paper, $7,518,059; 
| vibbons, $5,296,625; and other products, 





‘including typewriters parts, $4,355,3895 > 


|making a total of $69,111,992, an increase 
of 9.6 per cent as compared with $63,- 
079,602 for 1925, the last preceding cen- 
sus year. 

Typewriter ribbons and carbon paper 
are manufactured to some extent as sec- 
ondary products by establishments classi- 
\fied in other industries. The value of 
such products thus made outside the in- 
dustry proper in 1925 was $1,182,811, an 
amount equal to 10:6 per cent of the 
value of the typewriter 1ibbons and cars 
bon paper reported for the industry. The 
corresponding value for 1927 has not yet 
been ascertained, but will be shown in the 
‘final report of the present census. 

This industry classification covers the 
manufacture of typewriters (including 
bookkeeping-billing typewriters) and of 
typewriter ribbons and _ carbon paper. 
iThe latter are included because of the 
fact that they are made largely by manu- 
facturers of typewriters, > 

Of the 75 establishments reporting for 
1927, 29 were located in New York, 11 
-in Illinois, eight in Ne, Jersey, eight in 





in California, three in Massachusetts, 
; two in Ohio, and one each in Colorado, 
| Iowa, Missouri, Oregon, and Wisconsin. 


Porto Rican Shipments 
Of Fruits Are Reduced 


Shipments of grapefruit from Porto 
{Rico to the mainland of the United 
‘States in the July to September quarter 
|amounted to 165,000 boxes as against 
356,000 for a similar period of 1927, 
states the Trade Commissioner at San 
Juan, Rolland Welch, in a report made 
public October 27 by the Department of 
;Commerce. The report follows in full 
|text: 

Shipments of oranges totaled 6,700 
boxes as against 22,500 boxes, and of 
pineapples 36,000 crates as against 54,- 
000 crates in the July to Septembe 
1927, quarter, 


|Pennsylvania, six in Connecticut, three &» 





4, 


‘he is totally recalcitrant. [ 
‘ but refuses to answer questions. 


AvuTHoRIzED STATEMENTS ONLY 
Pusuisnep Witnout COMMENT 


Rite Upon Advice 
Given by Counsel 


Fails to Respond to Interrogat- 
ing as to Advertising 
Funds. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony of Stanley J. 
Quinn, in charge of advertising, 
publicity, research, and related sub- 
jects for the Electric Bond and 
Share Company on October 23 im 
the public utilities’ investigation be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commission, 
‘was begun in the issue of October 
27. Excerpts from transcript of 
Mr. Quinn’s testimony conclude as 
follows, together with excerpts from 
transcript of other testimony on the 
same date: 

Q. Does your company make any con- 
tributions to the Hofer News Service at 
Salem, Oregon? A. I must decline to 
answer for the reasons stated / 

Q. Has your company or any of its 
subsidiaries to your knowledge spent 
money for advertising where the name 
of the company was not discivsed, but 
the advertising was carried as commu- 
nity advertising? A. I must decline to 
answer for the reasons stated. _ 

Commissioner McCulloch: I think the 
record shows very clearly that this wit- 
ness is refusing to testify. Of course 
just a few very unimportant questions 


BEING 
DAILY 


Are PRESENTED HEREIN, 
BY THE UNITED STATES 


~ Banking 


done. You may stand aside, Mr. Smith. 
You are still held under subpoena, it be- 
ing a continuing obligation upon you to 
produce these papers and documents 
called for, 

(Witness excused.) 


Accountant Questioned 
On Company Vouchers 


William N. Lewis was called as a wit- 
ness and testified as follows: 

Direct examination by Mr. Healy: 

Mr. MacLane: Let the record show 
that Mr. Lewis is not under subpoena. — 

Q. You are employed by the Electric 
Band and Share Company? A. I am. 

Q. In what capacity? A. Accoun- 
tant. ; . | 

Q. Were you asked or directed to go} 
through certain’ papers and vouchers of 
the company for some purpose recently ? 
A. I was. 

Q. Who asked A. Mr. Mc- 
Bride. Sat 

Q. What did youdo? A. I scrutinized 
the accounts payable vouchers for the 
period January 1, 1928, to October 17, 
1928, for the purpose of ascertaining if 
any vouchers were drawn to any par- 
ties favoring the 2lection of President, 
Vice President or United States Senator. 

Q. You found no such payments? A. 
I did not. 

Q. Did you look at all the vouchers 
during that period? A. All but a few. 

Q. Why not those? A. Those were} 
missing. aoae es 

Q. Did you there see any vouchers 
which showed the expenditure of money 


you? 








he has answered, but it is obvious that 
He is here, 
You 
have elicited one or two answers, Judge 
Healy, but everything that is material 


to influence and control public opinion on 
account of municipal and public owner- 
ship of the means by which electrical | 
energy is generated and distributed? 
Mr. MacLane: I advise you that you 





he has refused to answer and he can be 
classified as a totally obdurate and recal- 
citrant witness. I thinl: that conclusion 
should appear, that the. witness in sub-! 


are not required to answer the question. | 
The Witness: I decline to answer the 

: question. 

i Q. Will you tell’ us whether you saw 

any voucher disclosing the payment of 
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Public Utilities 
tilities’ Employe Refuses to Answer 


Questions As to Publicity Payments 


Comptroller Again 


Withholds Vouchers 


Repeats Failure to Produce 
Papers Under Second 
Subpoena. 


when I began the examination of the 
documents and about three or four hun- 
dred documents were returned to me 
under that agreement. Those were sep- 
arate batches that had not been re- 


turned when I left New York. | 
re- | 


Q. Some of the documents were 
turned and some were not? A. The 


ones I requested in June were returned | 
to me. | 


Q. When the correspondence or some 


of it was turned back to you was that , 
which you took initialed by somebody? | 


A. Yes, sir, in every case it was initialed 
by some employe or official of the com- 
pany. 

Q. Were some of them initialed with 
Mr. Quinn’s initials by Mr. Feagin? A. 
They were initialed by Mr. Feagin with 
Mr. Quinn’s initials and his own initials 
following. 

Q. Were some of them initialed by an 
assistant secretary, Mr. Martin? A. All 
of them were initialed by Mr. Martin, 
assistant secretary, with the exception 


of one package of 70 papers which were | 


taken from the files of Mr. Sands, vice- 
president of the Electric Bond & Share 
Company, relating to the business of the 
National Electric Light Association of 
which he was president. They were 
initialed by Mr. Sands and not by Mr. 
Martin. 

(Witness excused). 

Calvin C. Davis, employe of the Fed- 


eral Trade Commission, was recalled as | 
,& Witness. 


Direct examination 


stance has refused to testify at all. = 
Mr: | 


will be held under the subry 


Quinn, for the purpose of disclosing this 
information if you come to that con- 


clusion. 
(Witness excused.) 


poena, 


commissions or bonuses in connection 
j with the security issues of subsidiary 
| companies that are hardled by the Elec- 
; tric Bond and Share Company? 

The Witness: I decline to answer. 

Q. Will you tell us anything about the 


by Mr. Healy: 
Have you testified before, Mr. Davis? 
A. Yes, sir, last week. 

; Q. Have you produced some extra 
‘cards here showing the affiliations of of- 


i ficers of the Electric Bond & Share 





' 


| 





i 


| with the longest underground pneumatic 


‘the containers traveling at about 7 


Toronto to Install | 
Pneumatic Tubes to 
Convey Telegrams 


rs 


System Will Connect Union 
Station With Offices of 
Railways and Hotel 
Interest 


Building. 
Railroad securities 


Work has been started which, when] All others 
completed, is expected to provide Toronto | Trust fund receipts (re- 
appropriated for in- 
: vestment) 
tube system for the delivery of telegraph Proceeds sale of surplus 
messages in Canada, says the Assistant! property 
Trade Commissioner at Toronto, Wm. F.| Panama Canal tolls, ete. 
Sargent, Jr., in advices made public! Receipts from — 
October 27 by the Department of Com-; eOUSs sources creditec 


" m direct to appropriations 
— The statement follows in full Oiher winoelanesds .... 
ext: 


The system consists of the laying of} 
pneumatic tubes from the offices of the | 
Canadian National Railways and_the| 
Canadian Pacific Railways to the Union | 
Station and the Royal York Hotel, the! pxpmNDITURES. 
latter building being in the process of |General expenditures . 
construction. Interest on public debt* 

Under this system, messages filed at Refund customs 
the Union Station or the Royal York | Perund Internal revenue 
Hotel will travel in containers driven | panama Canal . 
by compressed air and will be shot out Op. in Spee, Accounts 
ready for dispatch in the respective tele- Sateents : 
graph offices. Approximately one minute! War Finance Corp. ... 
will be taken in the transfer of messages, | Shipping Board 
Alien property funds .. 
Adj. service cert. fund 
iCivil-Service ret. fund 

Invest. of trust funds— 


RECEIPTS. 
Customs 
‘Income tax 
Misc. internal revenue .. 
Foreign obligations— 
Principal ...... Ceecoccce 


Total ordinary 


Excess of receipts “is 
Excess of expenditures 


miles an hour. 

The containers are about eight | 
in length and are constructed of fiber Govt 
with felt percussion end and a wire oC Seaceeae Peet 
spring to insure retention of the mes-itfor. Serv. Retirement 


'sage. Copper tubes will be used whichi Gen. R. R. Contingent .. 


will have an inside diameter of two and | 
a quarter inches. They will be inclosed | 
in creosoted pump log to protect them | he 
from casual excavation and climate. Sinking fund 
The installati Hl b Hed tb | Received for estate taxes 
e installation will be carried out by! rorfeitures, gifts, ete. .. 
an American company. 


Total ordinary ..... 


United States Treasury 


This Month, 


$49,245,747.36 
31,397,243.93 
47,718,301.64 


398,297.7 
3,616,668.2 


2 
7 


2,006,885.70 
142,547.09 
1,533,676.36 


834,426.32 
21,435,386.83 


__ 


158,324,181.22 


166,508,257.73 


_—_ 


161,576,964.04 
129,470,818.73 

1,532,779.22 
11,479,542.12 
10,000,000.00 


748,693.34 


7 
7 


320,226,338.95 


4,600,000.00 


* 6,100.00 


4,606,100.00 


Foreign Loans 


Comparative analysis of receipts and expendiiuzes at the close 
of business October 25, as made public October 27, 1928. 


Corresponding 
Period 
Last Year. 
$47,176,408.77 
30,943,813.65 
42,493,107.37 


$197,044,035.83 
541,677,739.48 
197,564,828.14 


10,019,359.57 
1,609,040.52 
3,926,199.58 


49,208,764.90 
2,666,901.01 


6,376,867.56 16,281,353.88 


198,057.78 
1,830,750.65 


3,502,405.56 
7,856,764.95 


924,178.68 
16,603,112.81 


198,421,963.18 


3,476,062.01 
61,117,472.15 


350,570,917.66 


153,023,410.05 


150,186,059.74 
132,729,920.69 
1,570,931.71 
11,002,319.22 


672,434,417.57 
216,210,670.36 
6,360,461.94 
51,998,620.75 
AE a 30,000,00%.00 
636,161.67 2,715,241.98 
12,645.41 
7225,894.94 
4,488,518.28 
(421,515.43 
559,043.12 
569,291.19 


7500,026.36 
¥315,836.11 
10,439,644.10 
71,719,217.53 
495,709.64 
19,948 ,664.37 


16,034,687.38 
187,977.92 
354,074.74 
58,688.58 


$4,725.00 
52,391.05 


307,479,623.23 


43,952,400.00 
00.00 


50.00 


4 369,925,800.00 
8 are slaes 
12.5 16,600.00 


43,965,750.00 


Statement 


Fiscal Yr. 1929. 


1,044,075,261.67 


1,024,703,779.33 


369,942,400.00 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


TODAY'S 
PAGE 
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Finance 


7 


‘Seasonal Expansion 
| Of September Trade 
. Is Unusually Large 


Correspording ° ° 
Period  |Volume of Business in Ex- 


Fiscal Yr. 1928. | S| a 
$205,050,003.61| cess of Activities of Last 
Year, Says Federal Re- 


549,814,789.98 | 
206,146,971.41 
serve Board. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
large in October. Shipments of miscel- 
___|laneous commodities in recent weeks 
22,286,835.55 | have continued in larger volume than in 
previous years. 

Prices.—Wholesale commodity prices 
|increased further in September and the 
‘Bureau of Labor Statistics index ad- 
vanced to 100.1 per cent of the 1926 av- 
erage. Increases, which were largest in 
farm products and foods, occurred in 
‘nearly all groups except hides and leather 
and textiles, which showed slight de- 
clines. 

i Since the latter part of September 
: .,{there have been decreases in the 
635,809,495.74 | prices of livestock and meats, grains, 
Scales wool, and hides, and increases in cotton, 
sa 4ei ast 14 silk, rubber, an@ iron and steel. 
13,000,000.00 , Use of Credit F.pands. 
2,855,996.03| Bank Credit.—Demand for bank credit 

164,128.75 | 19° commercial purposes increased be- 

+819.121.17 | tween the middle of September and the 
12,349,140.21; Middle of October, reflecting seasonal 

517,787.51] activity in trade and the marketing of 

¥481,311.57 |crops. There was also a growth in loans 

619,299.73 | to brokers and dealers in securities, 

though total loans on securities of re- 
showed little 


,290,187.22 
311,336.86 


1,164,765,576.68 


63,118,693.26 


21,968,200.73 | porting member banks 
193,715.84 | change. 
saabtaea During the four weeks ending on Oc- 
~_'_ |tober 24, a growth of about $40,000,000 
482,849,383.42 |) the total volume of reserve bank 
credit in use was due chiefly to continued 
118,763,050.00 |increase in the demand for currency, 
900.00 ‘offset in part by a small inflow of gold 
33,550.00 from abroad. Reserve bank holdings of 
a ann, acceptances increased by about $140,000,- 
118,797,500.00 |999 during the period, while the volume 


Savings Bank, Alta Vista, Iowa. 
Permission granted to exercise trust 
powers — National Brookville Bank, 
Brookville, Ind. (supplemental); City: 
National Bank, Oshkosh, Wis. 
mental); Packers National 
South Omaha, Ohaha, Nebr.; 


Bank o 
Fidelity 


(supple- ; 


expenses of the Electric Bond and Share 


Company with subsidiary companies or | 


of discounts from member banks de- 
clined by about $100,000,000. United 
States security holdings remained prac- 
tically unchanged. 

Open market rates on commercial 
‘paper and on bank acceptances remained 
unchanged between the middle of Sep- 
tember and the latter part of October. 


Total expenditures . 324,832,438.95 351,445,373.23 1,394,646,179.33 1,101,646,883.42 | 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 

*The figures for the month include $74,224.88 and for the fiscal year 1929 to date 
$270,727.64, accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the 
corresponding periods last year the figures include $100,329,27 and $459,889.30, respec- 
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Comptroller Recalled 


Under New Subpoena 


A. E. Smith, Comptroller of the Elec- 
tric Bond and Share Company, was re- 
called as a witness. 

Mr. MacLane: Before further 
tions are asked Mr. Smith I desire to re- 
new the objections made to the subpoena 
under which he first appeared on the 17th 
day of October, and I also desire to re- 
instate and have incorporated in the rec- 
ord and applied to the subpoena dated 
October 19, 1928, purporting to be re- 
turnable today, the same objections as 
were made to the subpoena under which 
the witness heretofore appeared. 

Commissioner McCulloch: Let the ob- 
jection be entered in the record and it 
will be overruled. : 

Q. When you were here last week, if 
my recollection is correct, you were or- 
dered by the Commissioner to have here 
and produce today all the vouchers of the 
Electric Bond and Share Company show- 
ing the expenditure of money to influence 
or control public opinion in connection 
with public or municipal ownership of 
the means by which electrical energy is 
generated and distributed. Are you go- 
ing to comply with that direction? A. 
No, sir, on the advice of counsel. 

Q. You have been served with a new 
subjoena, a second subpoena in which, if 
I remember correctly, you were directed 
to bring with you today all vouchers of 
the Electric Bond and Share Company 
which show any disbursements or ex- 
penditures of money during the last three 
years to influence or control public 
opinion on account of municipal or pub- 
lic ownership or the means by which 
power is developed and electrical energy 
is generated and distributed. Have you 
complied with that subpoena? Have you 
_— those vouchers? A. I have not, 

ir, on the advice cf counsel. 

Commissioner McCulloch: You were 
required not only by subpoena, but by 
direction given to you last week by the 
Commisisoner, to do so. I renew that 
direction now. 

The Witness: I have not brought them 
with me. 

Mr. Healy: I will not ask Mr. Smith 
any more questions now. I would like 
to keep the subpenas, both of them, 
in force. 


ques- | 


Company in order that we may deter- 
mine to what extent the moneys have 
been obtained from subsidiary companies 
: for services are profits? <A. I decline to 
answer the question. i 

Q. Will you tell us anything about any ; 
| disbursements of the Electric Bond and | 
Share Company except such as relate | 
| to political matters?, A. I decline to | 
| answer. : 

Commissioner McCulloch: Can you tell: 
us why you are willing to talk about} 
‘political contributions and not about these | 
| financial matters that Judge Healy just | 
| asked about? They are all covered by | 
j the Senate resolution. So far as that 
| resolution is concerned, one is as binding 
as the other. 

Mr. MacLane: I think I shall have to 
ltake the responsibility for his answer- 


i: these questions. 





Commissioner McCulloch: You are held 
under subpoena. 

Mr. MacLane: But he is not here un- 
i der subpoena. 


| 


associated companies? A. Yes, sir, 
eight of them. 
Q. From what source is the informa- 


tion obtained upon which these cards |*° 


are based? 
companies. 
Q. Are these reports to which you 


A. From the reports of the | 


| National Bank, Oklahoma City, Okla. ; | 
i 


City National Bank, Corpus Christi, 


Texas. 


tively. 


while rates on security loans declined 
|. tExcess of credits (deduct). 


in October. 





hs 
i 


refer as being the basis of these cards | Ii 


the reports made by companies in re- 


: sponse to the questionnaire sent out by 


the Commission? A. Yes, sir. 
(Ajourned until October 24). 
Washington Superintendent 
Appears Voluntarily 
Josephine Corliss Preston, Superin- 
ington, appearing veluntarily as a wit- 
ness, testified as follows: 


Mrs. Preston: For 16 years, as Super- 
}intendent of Public Instruction, I have 


{promoted a State-wide vocational pro- 


| gram. 
chief executive officer for vocational edu- 


Commissioner McCulloch: As a wit-!cation as provided for and supported by 


ness he has been calied and sworn and 
| he is held for thé purpose of getting 
him to answer if he will hereafter. 

: (Witness excused.) 


| Questioned on Payment 
To Company President 


a witness. 

i: Mr. MacLane: Of course it is under- 
| stood that Mr. Brewster assumes the 

| stand under our same objections. 
Direct examination bv Mr. Healy: Mr. 
Brewster, in March, 1927, was there a 
‘charge made on your: books—that is on 
| the books of the Electric Bond and Share 
‘ Company—for the: payment of $359,000 
; to Mr. S. Z. Mitchell, charged to general 
| Sonerve account, what was the purpose 
; of this payment, ‘and’is there a a 


1 as 


‘in the files in eonnection with it? 
; decline to answer. 
; Q. Will you tell us whether similar 


' 
| charges were made in previous years | 


for payments to Mr. S. Z. Mitchell? A. 
, I decline to answer the question. 
Mr. Healy: All: vight; stand aside. 
(Witness excused.) 
A. E. Smith was recalled as a witness. 
Direct examination by Mr. Healy: 
|Is there a charge on the books of the 
| Electric Bond & Share Company for the 


{| Benjamin H. Brewster was —y 


our State and Federal Governments. 
I have dedicated my time and energies 
to the interests of the boys and girls of } 


| 

lf 
For 11 years I have acted as | i 

| 

| 


tendent of Schools of the State of Wash- | i 


i 
y 
wy 


' Washington that they might have the | jf 
opportunity for the full development of nS 
K 


their capacities. 

: I have long since known, from actual 

experience, that academic education will 

;not accomplish this alone for all the | 
ichildren of all the people, I have long | 


‘since found that vocational education ' 


must supplement it for thousands of boys | 


and girls who would otherwise drop out | fl 


of school. 


The fact that I represent a State | = 


school system which ranks first among : |} 
j the 48 States of our Nation in “holding | 


power”’—that is, the power to hold a 
\larger percentage of its boys and girls 
through the junior and senior high school 


| grades—is significant of the successful ! 


Washington came into our course of 


| achievements of this directed effort. lf 
| Vocational education as it is today in | rs 


study from meager beginnings. It came | Hy 


from the urge to adapt our schools to | Ij 


community needs. 


From 1910 there has | 


been a steady, rapid branching out and | et 


; development of the curriculum to meet 


i 
ithe everwidening circle of industrial, | it 


| economic and social demands. 


At one time, the education of youth 
centered around the three R’s. 


Commissioner McCulloch: That will be | payment of approximately $359,000 to 
{Mr. S. Z. Mitchell in March, 1927; is 
M that payment ee = ey — 
{serve account and credited to vouchers 

Foreign Exchange payable, and is there a voucher support- 
ling it? A. I must decline to answer the 

New York, October 27.—The Federal Re- | question. 
serve Bank of New York today certified to ; By Mr. 


i Healy: . If you know what that 
the Secretary of the Treasury the follow- |, 


oney was for that was paid to Mr. Mit- | 


e , Not only | Hi 
|did teaching revolve around the trio, | Bi 
| but it confined itself solely to it. That | Hi 
day has passed. Reading, writing, and 
arithmetic are as basic as ever, but the 
| demand a more rounded training, 


| [Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 





‘¢TUDGE not by the number, but by the weight.” This 
sage bit of advice of Cicero is one which has stood the 
test of the centuries with growing strength. It is as ap- 


plicable to the problems of today as to those of Cicero’s 
time. 


It is the soundness of this criterion which gave The City 
of Influential America its name. Here is a group of 30,000 
people who, by weight of influence, achievement and busi- 
ness genius, are moulding the thinking and buying habits 
of the entire country. They are the leaders wherever they 
are—they are the men and women of brains and money, 
the dominant, successful people of the country. 


Advertisers were quick to sense the market importance 
of this group of 30,000 influential people. They realized 
that here is a common denominator of American intelli- 


ing: 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 


chell and do not ‘tell ‘us, it will not be 
jour fault that it does not appear what 
jit was for. 
swer. 


A. I must decline to an-! 


Q. Will you tell us whether you have 


‘Gain Recorded in Debits 
To Individual Accounts 


The Federal Reserve Board reportéd, 


gence and success—that a great market for quality products 
lies in The City of Influential America. 


United States, we have ascertained and |any information on the subject of the | 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates |entry? A. Again I must decline. 

in the New York market at noon today for! Q. Do you put your declination on the 

cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- | phasis of ignorance or advice of counsel? 


October 27, an increase of 6.4 per cent 
in debits to individual accounts for the 


1 That’s why already many of the most important adver- 
week ending October 24, as compared 


é pesmeny (reichsmark) 


rencies are shown below: 
Country 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) ... 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) . 
Denmark (krone) .. 
England (pound) .. 
Finkand (markka) .... 
France (franc) 


14.0688 
3.8980 


03.9053 
23.8251 
01.2934 
40.0872 
17.4170 
05,2874 
26.6519 
11.1990 


reece (drachma) .. 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary (pengo) . 
Italy (lira) 
Norway (krone) . 
Poland (zloty) ... 
Portugal (escudo) . 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (frenc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
China (Chefoo tael) 
China (Hankow tael) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Tientsin tael) 
China (Hong Kong dollar) .... 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang do 
China (Yuan dollar) ; 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) ... 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
OOMEORD. ok oak neice eaadeus 
pn NY OES mare 
Newfoundland (dollar) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 
hile (peso) . 
Tuguay (peso) 
rene (peso) 


26.7269 
19.2434 
01.7589 
65.5833 
65.5416 
64.2410 
67.5416 
50.1071 
46.8250 
46.7500 
46.4166 
36.4957 
47.1902 
56.3250 
99.9474 
99.9375 
47.6875 
99.7062 
95.6614 ' 
11.9475 | 
12.0778 
101.8902 
+ 97.4400 


llar> 


04.4945 | 
00.6058 ! 
16.1068 | 


| you examined them? 
jturned to Mr. Feagin to be copied by 


A. Advice of counsel. 
|Says Company Promised 
To Return Documents 


John K, Arnold, employe of the Fed- | 
;g |eral Trade Commission, was recalled as 


a witness. . 
Direct examination by Mr. Healy: 
Mr. Arnold, did you at some time re- 
; quest from Mr, Feagin, vice-president of 
the Electric Bond & Share Company, 
;certain documents from the files of the | 
‘company? A. I did. \ 
Q. Did you have these documents that 
are listed in Exhibits 4006 and 4007 in 
your possession at some time? A. Yes, | 
sir. 
Q. Did you examine them? A. I did. 
Q. What was done with them after | 
A. They were re- 
| 


the company, the copy retained by the | 
company and the original or carbon copy , 
returned to me forthe use of the Com- !} 
mission, 

Q. You say that was the arrangement. 
What do you base,éhat. statement on? ! 
Did somebody sfy’ go?" A. It was the} 
promise of Mr. Feagin. | 

Q. Have you recdiyed them back since 
that time? A. No, sir. 

Q. When did you make the request for 
the return of them’: A, In July, 1928, 

Q. Did this discussion as to their re- 
turn to you and the making of copies | 
take place at the tinie you delivered the | 
originals to Mr. Feagin? 

A. That took place at a prior time, 


; ing October 


with the preceding week, 
The full text of the statement follows: 
Debits to individual accounts, as re- 


| ported to the Federal Reserve Board by | 


banks in leading cities for the week end- 
24, aggregated $17,411,- | 
207,000 or 6.4 per cent above the total of | 
$16,357,368,000 reported for the preced- 


jing week, which included but five. busi- 


| 
| 
fe 
| 
| 
| 


: 


=> 


= S= 


ness days in many of the cities, and 23.6 | i 
per cent above the total for the week | i 


ending October 26, 1927. 
Aggregate debits for 141 centers for | 


since January, 1919, amounted to $16,- 
558,986,000, as compared with $15,441, 
893,000 for the preceding week and $13,- 
290,548,000 for the week ending October 
26, 1927. 


which figures have been published weekly | " 


! 
if 
To Exercise Trust Powers |[ 


Five Banks Given Right 
| 


The following changes in the state 
bank membership of the Federal Reserve 
System for the week ending October 26, 
together with a list of banks to which 
permission has been granted to exercise | 
trust powers were announced October 
27 by the Federal Reserve Board: 

Admitted to membership—Bank ' of 
Commerce & Trust Company,. Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, capital $976,800; surplus 
$314,860; total resources $8,071,770. 

Closed—Palmetto Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Florence, S. C. 

Voluntary withdrawal—Alta Vista 


tisers in the country are now using regular display space 
in this paper. They know you read it regularly—they want 
your goodwill and your patronage, and they want the 
added patronage that will accrue through the influence 
which you exercise on others. 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Circulation Now In Excess of 31,000 Net Paid 
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Taxation 
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From Plow Fail to 
Prove Patentability 
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Foreign Corporations —S« Trust Funds 


Associations 


—— 
a 


Procedure Defined 
To Obtain Reviews 


N ew Rules Issued 


For Tax Claims Now 
Barred by Limitation 


Calendar of the Board of Tax Appeals 


20594, 
40736, 
cause). 
16822, 
16821, 
20627, 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


Archibald Wheel Co. 


ited States 
The calendar of the ‘Unite ies Genk. Ou. lente 0 


Board of Tax Appeals for October 29 
and October 30 was printed in the issue 
of October 22. Following is the calendar 
from those dates to November 8, in- 
clusive. 


show 


Avonmore Coal and Coke Co, SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Avonmore Coal and Coke Co, 5 

Aaron J. Bach. 

Ernest R. Ball and Wife. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Berthold. 

Boston American League Baseball 


Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


ROSS INCOME: Defined: _ Exemptions: 


Device Is Found to Consist October 31, 1928. Present Law Held to Prohibit Treasury Decision Revokes 


1921, |}! 
American Stove Co. 


Foreign Corporations: 
14591, 


Solely of Old Elements 
And Not to Show 
Invention. 


(Continued from Page 4.] 

“The argument of conusel for the ap-| 
pellants is, however, that this is not a! 
patent for a wedge, but for the new com- 
bination of a wedge with the brake beam 
of Hien. But it is a conclusive answer 
to this contention that there is no more} 
invention in the combination of a wedge 
of the usual form, discharging its custo- 
mary function of tightening the parts of 
a mechanical device, with Hien’s machine, 
than there is in the discovery of the 
wedae itself and its common use for this; 
purpose. If this were not true, every | 
combination of an old machine with a} 
wedge, performing the function of tight- | 
ening its parts, would constitute an in- 
vention.” (p. 719) 

That such hand-lever is not necessary 
to the successful operation of the plow} 
js shown by the Grant. (855, 510), Me- 
Kay, (British 8, 886), Sanders, Cox, and 
other plows. I conclude that three-point 
adjustable supports, with two hand-lev- 
ers, were old when the plaintiff’s first ap- 
plication was filed, and the addition of a; 
third hand-lever involved no inventive; 
genius. j 

3. The discs in plaintiff’s plow are set 
on a square axle. That was true in the; 
Cox plow, probably true in the Grant, and 
certainly true in Law Dow (388, 567); | 
in Ruel (455, 787); Sharp (1,213,281); | 
Bail (British 428). In any event use of a} 
square axle to prevent independent re- 
volution about the axis is an idea as old 
as the lever and fulcrum, and cannot 
be made the subject of invention. i 

4. Novelty is claimed because the front | 
wheel is further forward than in Cox 
and Grant, leaving a larger space be- 
tween the wheel and the gang axle. The| 
larger space makes the plow less apt to 
clog up with weeds or stubble. If one 
of the older plows clogged enough to 
become a nuisance, the natural remedy, 
in fact the only one, is to set the wheel 
further forward. Setting the wheel for- 
ward has a slight disadvantage, in that | 
it requires a proportionately longer lift: 
of the lever to raise the dise gang; but | 
it is the natural solution of a simple pro- | 
blem, and involves nothing akin to in- | 
vention. | 


Position of Front | 
Wheel Lacks Novelty 


It is also asserted that the axle line 
(projected) of the front wheel should 
come midway of the gang. Or to put it 
as was done on argument, the novelty | 
lay in its “co-ordination.” But that line 
varies, even in plaintiffs’ plow, as the 
lever is operated; moreover the only ad- 
vantage urged by this, or anything else | 
concerning the location of the wheels, is} 
to ayoid side-swerving; that is, so the 
plow will operate. Upon examination I 
was unable to detect any substantial dif- | 
ference between plaintiffs’ plow and the} 
earlier ones in this respect. There os 
nothing, in the claims of any of them} 
concerning it excepting such general; 
terms as “intermediate of the front and 
rear ends” which refers to the wheel 
and not its projected axle. The earlier! 
plows worked, wherever the projected ; 
axle line of the front wheel struck the 
gang; and nothing else can be done by 
“co-ordination.” \ 

5. In the briefs it is suggested that | 
some novelty attaghes to the fact or 

| 
' 
' 





the discs overlap. Whether they do or 
not depends on the angle of draft, the 
size of the discs, and their spacing. 
Plaintiffs’ patent is not limited, except, 
within wide ranges, as to any of these 
points; moreover many of the earlier ; 
plows, cited in the findings, as well as the! 
actual Cox and Grant plows examined, ! 
have overlapping discs. 

6. Novelty is claimed on account of the 
end thrust bearing. The claims cover 
“a thrust bearing in line with the shaft.” | 
Defendant asserts that for this point no 
patent would have been issued. | 

{ 
| 
j 


Separate Application 
For Improvement Denied 


A separate application for an “Improve- 
ment in thrust bearings for One-Way | 
Disc-plows” was denied. It is apparent! 
that earlier plows had some thrust bear- | 
ings in line with the shaft. Whether 
plaintiffs’ patent is valid as to the par- | 
ticular form of the bearing need not be 
detérmined, for the thrust bearing of i 
fendant’s plow is quite aissimilar. If | 
plaintiffs’ patent purport to cover all{ 
thrust bearings, it is bad for the reasons ! 
given for the square axle; if it is limited 
to the one kind, it is not infringed. j 

7. The plaintiffs assert that, in any} 
event, the inventor has combined cer-! 
tain known principles into a patentable | 
machine. In the Brake-beam case, Judge ' 
Sanborn said: | 

“Hien could not be, and was not, a| 
pioneer in the art he illustrated, in the 
sense that he first conceived the principle 
of a brake beam, or the mode of opera- | 
tion of a trussed brake beam, or first | 

devised the means of carrying those 

ideas into effective operation. It must | 
be remembered, however, that an im-| 
provement of an old device or a new com- 
bination of old elements not infrequently 
marks a greater advance in the art and 
discloses a more useful invention than 
. the conception of the original machine 
or a knowledge of the old elements of 

the conbination, and that such an im- 
‘ povement is equally entitled with; 

the conception of the original device 

to the protection of a patent. The 
greater part of the advance in nearly 
all mechanical arts consists in improve- 
ments of old devices and in new com- 
. binations of old elements and the useful 
inventions which attest this progress are 
not to be deprived of the benefit of the | 
patent law because they do not mark the 
» first step in the movement. Not only 
the first and last, but every intermediate, 
step of the advance which rises to the} 
dignity of invention, is entitled to the 

protection of a patent.” (p. 697.) 

In Denning Wire & Fence Co. v. Amer- | 
ican Steel & Wire Co., 169 Fed. 793, our | 
Court of Appeals said: 

(p. 794.) 

“A new combination of old elements 
or devices whereby a new and useful 
product is produced or an old product is | 
attained in a more efficient and econom- | 
ical way may be protected by a patent. 
(p. 794.) 

To be continued in the issue of 
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Original Suits to Change 
Decisions of Board 
Of Appeals. 


BurREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 5046. 
The General Counsel, Bureau of In- 

ternal Revenue, has here set down his 


construction of provisions of 


jby appellate courts and as regards ac- 
tions de novo prior to enactment of that 
statute. He also has given his opinion 
as to the rights for court review where 
the taxpayer filed his case with the 
Board subsequent to passage of the act. 
' Following is the full text of the mem- 
|orandum opinion: 


the Rev- | 
enue Act of 1926 with respect to reviews | 
of decisions of the Board of Tax Appeals | 


working cash arising and collected in 
of shipping, is included in the term, 


| 
! 


of Internal Revenue. 
ume III.) 


bring a court action and try the case 


filed with the Board after passage of 


| 


dissatisfied with the Board’s decision, 


a suit for refund. 


An opinion is requested with respect 


to the rights of taxpayers who had ap- 
; pealed to the Board of Tax Apepals, In- 
quiry is made whether a taxpayer who 
jhas filed a petition with the Board of 
Tax Appeals may pay the sum deter- 
|mined by the Board to represent his 
correct tax liability and sue to recover 
the amount so paid. 

The Board of Tax Appeals was created 
by the Revenue Act of 1924 to decide 
|tax appeals. Revenue Act of 1924, Sec- 
jtion 900 (a).) It was authorized to 
establish its own rules of evidence and 
procedure. No appeal from or right of 
review of the Board’s decision was pro- 
vided in the 1924 Act. A hearing before 
the Board at that time was little more 
than a preliminary determination of the 
rights of the parties. 
with the Board’s 
| 
| 


dissatisfied decision, 


could bring a court action and try the! 
matter do novo, the Board’s findings of | 
fact being prima facie evidence against | 
See Sections 274 (b) | 
and 900 (g) of the Revenue Act of 1924. | 


Law Was Amended. | 


the losing party. 


The Revenue Act of 1926 introduced 


a radical change. The right of a party 


dissatisfied with the decision of the Board | 


to bring a court action and have a trial 


j taken away (Section 284 (d), and his 
| right limited to a review of the Board’s 


Of Tax. Decisions 
| 
| 
| 


EFUNDS: Claims for Refunds: 
tations: 


such claims have been barred by the 


Internal Revenue. 
III.) 


RUSTS: Returns: Associations: 
form 1120 filed by a trust under p 
association” within the meaning of s 
1928.—Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
2140, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 


No unpublished ruling or decisio 
officer or employe of the Bureau of In 


ROCEDURE: Board of Tax Appeals Decision: 
1926 and 1928 Acts——Where a decision was rendered by the Board of 
Tax Appeals prior to enactment of the 1926 Revenue Act, either party could 


being considered prima facie evidence against the losing party. 


Reopening of Claims: 
1928 Act.—Treasury Decision 3240 is revoked and new regu- 
lations are promulgated respecting reopening of claims for refund where 


are set out for which claims for refund may not be reopened.—Bureau of 
(T. D. 4235.)—Yearly Index Page 2140, Col. 7 (Volume 


1924, 1926 and 1928 Acts.—Interest received by a British corporation on 
monies, held temporarily in United States banks, which’ represent surplus 


the United States from the business 
“earnings derived from operation of 


ships,” within the meaning of the Revenue Acts of 1921, 1924, 1926 and 
1928 and in consequence is exempt from United States income tax.—Bureau 
(G. C. M. 4859.) —Yearly Index Page 2140, Col. 8 (Vol- 


Review by Courts: 1924, 


Board’s findings of fact 
In cases 
the 1926 Act, a review of the Board’s 


de novo, the 


decision on questions of law in a Circuit Court of Appeals or in the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia is the only remedy of a party who is 


Where a hearing has been held by the 


3oard before passage of the 1926 Act and it renders a decision thereafter, 
such decision is final and nonreviewable, and the taxpayer’s only remedy is 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Index Page 2140, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 


(G. C. M. 5046.)—Yearly 
Statute of Limi- 


statute of limitations, and provisions 


Corporations: 1928 Act.—Returns on 
rotest do not constitute returns “as an 
ection 704(b) of the Revenue Act of 
(G. C. M. 4993.)—Yearly Index Page 


n will be cited or relied upon by any 
iternal Revenue as a precedent in the 


disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


Either party, if | 


Surety Denied Priority Over Bondholders 
In Claim for Funds Held by Receiver 


Trust Deed Is Declared to Have Been Executed and Re- | 


corded Prior to Original Judgment. 


° ! 
de novo on issues of fact and law yes 


[Continued f 


tion of the railroad involved there would 


{decision in a circuit court of appeals or | have been seriously hampered. In the in- 
jin the Court of Appeals of the District | stant case the judgment, which was for | 
of Columbia on questions of law only. | $14,413.28 only, could readily have been 
See in this connection Blair v. Curran} paid out of the current funds of the 
(24 Fed. (2d), 390) (The United States’ coroporation apparently without any in- 
Daily, Yearly Index, Page 3530, Vol. terference with its continued operation. 


: Ine. 


\Interest on Surplus 


II.); Blair v. Hendricks (24 Fed. (2d), 
|819). (The United States Daily, Yearly 
Index Page 452, Vol. III.) 

Section 1001 (a) of the Revenue Act! 
of 1926 provides as follows: : 

“The decision of the Board rendered’ 
after the enactment of this Act (except 
as provided in subdivision (j) of Section | 
}283 and in subdivision (h) of Section: 
16848, Carl Williamson. | 318) may be reviewed by a circuit court! 

40868. J. Bo Wofford (uiation). of appeals, or the Court of Appeals of the | 
_ 11625, Woodwide Cotton Mills Co. (mo- | District of Columbia, as hereinafter pro- 
tion). | vided, if a petition for such review is 
| filed by either the Commissioner or the 
taxpayer within six months after the 
decision is rendered.” 


9448, Stone Branch Coal Co, 

* 20676, Chas. H. Suiter. 

7638, Estate John F. Thorwarth. 
19016, Estate Martha Tucker. 

40481, Van Heusen Products Co. 
18699, Sarah Drexel Van Rensselaer. 
20687, Walker Credit Co. 

16828, Martha Washington Candy Shops, | 
¢ 

16801, Wheeler, Kelly and Hagny Co. 


In 


November 8, 1928. 
17164, Banta Refrigerator Co. 
17008, John A. Lowell Blake. 
17106, William C. Boyden. 
17048, Brookfield Linen Co., Ltd. 
17146, Zena Keefe Brownell. 
17004, Buckeye Co. 
20402, P. H. Butler Co. 
20871, Francis W. Cole. 
17131, Cunningham Packing Co 
17054, Estate of Alois S. Datz. 
17014, Ora S. Davenport. 
20511, L. Devincenzi. 
17162, Leo Elwyn. 
17006, Famous Co. 
17709, Wallace J. Ferry. 
20448, F. J. F. Co., Ine. j 
170083, J. Friedman and Co. | 
17159, Julius Gamm. 
17160, R. L. Glassell. i 
17058, David M. Hamburg. | 
17040, Hills Brothers. 
20587, Simon Jankowsky. 
17046, Estate of D. S. Jones. 
17005, LaBelle Clothing Co. 
20528, Leader Publishing Co. 
17051, Lord and Bushnell Co. | apply to cases which had been heard but 
_17140, Pan American Terminal and Dock; not decided by the Board prior to the 
or enactment of the 1926 Act. 

Section 283(j), which is made an ex- 


| courts of appeals and the Court of Ap- | 
'peals of the District of Columbia shall 
| have exclusive jurisdiction to review the 
| decisions of the Board. Such a review 


idecision is réndered by the Board in 
cases filed subsequent to the passage | 
of the 1926 Act. P 


Rule Is Not Retroactive. 
provisions of the 1926 Act which make 
forum for the redetermination of the tax- 
covered in his petition filed with the 


Board, except as the Board’s decision 


( 


ception in section 1001(a) quoted above, ' 
provides that in cases where a hearing | 


| before the Board has been held before 
| the enactment of the 1926 Act and-a de- 
cision is rendered thereafter, such de- 


42, Ernest Reckitt cision shall be final and nonreviewable. 


7099, J. W. Searbrough. 
17098, J. W. Scarbrough. 
17097, Lemuel Scarbrough. 
17100, Sydney Slomon. 
16791, Sobel-Richards-Shear 


to the taxpayer, his remedy is to pay the 
tax and bring suit for refund. 
‘ ; The pertinent provisions of the Reve- 
Enterprises, ‘nue Act of 1928 are to the same effect as 
pn wo . | the corresponding provisions of the Reve- 
17126, Standard Feus Co. of Porto Rico.) nas hot af 1908 fo o6 Ser 6k the Ged 
17120, Thornburgh Mfg. Co. . ce ae Ss 
20419, Woodruff Holding Corp. et al. tion involved herein is concerned. 


Trust Held to Retain 


Exempted From Tax| Right to Contest Tax 


Ruling Affects Working Funds | Return Filed Under Protest 
Of British Shipping Firm. Does Not Admit Liability. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. Genera | BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN- 


Diversion of Income 


To Bondholders’ Benefit 


In the Morrison case the receiver 
upon his application had been instructed 
by the trial court to protect the surety / 
and reimburse him for any loss suffered 
by him out of the funds under the re- 
ceiver’s control. There was sufficient cur- | 
rent income to have met this obligation. 

Notwithstanding that fact and not- 
withstanding the Court’s direction, the 
current income was diverted to the bene- 





4 


rom Page 4.] 
of the servants of the company. The 
case was appealed and a surety bond 
given. Later the judgment was affirmed 
and the surety compelled to pay it. 

At the time the judgment was ob- 


tained the property of the railroad was 


already mortgaged and that mortgage ' 
{was of record. It was a “flaming signal 
of danger that chargd the Fidelity Com- 


pany and all others dealing with the 
Railway Company with full knowledge 
of the terms and legal effect of the mort- 
gage and of the bonds it secured.” 


Nevertheless it was insisted by the | 


claimant that its act had preserved the 
property to the bondholders and that for 
that reason it was entitled to priority. 
To that the Court said: 

“But the fact that liabilities or guar- 
anties incurred, money or materials 


Section 1003 provides that the circuit | 


jis the sole remedy of both the Commis- | 
| sioner and the taxpayer where an adverse | 


i surety was upon the personal credit of | 
! the corporation. ' 

It is to be noted, however, that the ! 
the Board of Tax Appeals the exclusive | 


payer’s tax liability for the year or years | 


may be modified by an appeal, do fot, 


}In such a case, if the decision is adverse | 


fit of the bondholders. In the instant furnished, or work done at the request of 
case there was no such direction to the' the mortgagor preserve the mortgaged 
receiver by the court appointing him! property and enhance the security of the 
and no understanding between him and! mortgagees, is no ground for displac- 


j the surety that the surety would be re-| ing the prior lien of the mortgagees for 
7 for any loss suffered. 


‘the reason that the record of the mort- 


In the Morrison case the surety looked | @ge is, plenary notice that such acts 
to the property and had a chattel mort- | Will ordinarily and naturally have that 
gage on a part of the personal prop-: effect, and will subject the enhanced 
erty and at no time relied upon the | Value to the superior lien of the recorded 

© eto > 
personal credit of his principal. In the|™ortgage. 


instant case the sole reliance of the' Mortgage Recorded 


To Secure Bondholders 
2. The doctrine of the Morison case, | Further the court said in that case, 
and for that matter of all Federal cases} referring to Union Trust Company v. 
allowing priorities under circumstances; Morrison: 
at all resembling those present here, has} 
been confined to claims against rail-| Trust Company v. Morrison, 125 U. S. 
roads. The Supreme Court, referring to} 591, 8 Sup. Ct. 1004,.31 L. Ed. 825, when 
| this doctrine, said, in Wood v. Guarantee carefully read, fails, as was demon- 
Trust Company, 128 U. S. 416, 421. strated by Judge Lurton, afterwards Mr. 
“The doctrine of Fosdick v. Schall! Justice Lurton of the Supreme Court, in 


except that of a railroad. The case lays| 74, 77, 22 C. C. A. 67, 34 L. R.A. 303, 
great emphasis on the consideration thatito sustain the proposition that a surety 
a railroad is a peculiar property, of a:who, at the request of the mortgagor, 
public nature, and discharging a great} signs a supersedeas or other bond in re- 
public work. liance upon the solvency of the mort- 
| “There is a broad distinction between gagor, and in the belief and expectation 
| such a case and that of a purely private | that it will pay any loss the surety sus- 
jconcern. We do not undertake to de-' tains out of its income or property, is 
cide the question here, but only point] entitled to any preference in equity 
it out:’’ over the bonds secured by the prior 
Referring to this same limitation the; mortgage. 
| Circuit Court for the Southern District | “Tt was not based upon that proposi- 
of Illinois, in Farmers Loan & Trust}tion but was founded. on special equities 
;Company v. Great Creek Coal Company | which do not exist in,this case, or in any 
| 50 Fed. 481, 482, said: f ordinary case involving an alleged pref- 
“A railroad corporation is a quasi | erential equity of a surety upon a su- 
public institution, charged with the duty, persedeas bond.” 
of operating its road as a public high-| Further in the same case the 
way. If the company becomes embar-! said: 
| rassed and unable to perform that duty,| “There is no equity in the claim of 
the courts pending proceedings for the! this surety to be preferred in payment 
| sale of the road will operate it by alout of the mortgaged property to the 
| receiver, and make the expense inci-! holders of the bonds. The mortgage was 
dent thereto a first lien. This is done on! made and recorded a decade before the 
; account of the peculiar character of the| surety signed its bond. That mortgage 
property. was made and recorded for the express 
“It is generally mortgaged to secure| purpose of giving to the bondholders 





lien upon the 


“The opinion and decision in Union , 


has never yet been applied in any case,| Whiteley v. Central Trust Co., 76 Fed. | 


Court | 


COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 4859. 

The General Counsel, Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue, ruled herein that interest 
received by a British corporation on 
moneys temporarily held in banks in this 
country, representing cash surpius of its 
working capital, was income derived 
from the operation of ships under the 
several revenue acts providing for re- 
ciprocal exemption of such earnings. 

The full text of the memorandum 
follows: 

An opinion is requested relative to the 
taxation in this country of the interest 
received by the M. Company, of ——, 
England, on moneys held temporarily,in 
United States banks. ‘ 
The funds in question represent surplus 
working cash arising and collected in 
the United States from the business of 
shipping. The funds are held on current 
account either for immediate disburse- 
ment or pending remittance to the United 
Kingdom. 


the current assets of the corporation and 
represent property used in the trans- 
portation business, any interest on such 
deposits is regarded as income derived 


ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 4993. 
| 
nal Revenue, has rendered a memoran- 
dum opinion to the effect that the filing 
of returns by a trust on form 1120 does 
; not constitute the return of an associa- 
; tion within the meaning of the Revenue 
| Act of 1928 when such return was filed 
| 


under protest. 

i . The trust, in filing under protest, con- 
tinued to maintain its contention that it 
was taxable as a trust and not as a cor- 
poration, according to the General Coun- 
sel’s opinion, which follows in full text: 
| An opinion is requested as to whether 
jreturns on Form 1120, filed by a trust 


The General Counsel, Bureau of Inter- | 


; bonds, and persons who invest in such 
securities know that the mortgage rasts 
upon property previously impressed 
with a public duty. Private corporations 
owe no duty to the public, and their 
continued operation is not a matter of 
public concern. 

“Tt is only against railroad mortgages 
that the Supreme Court of the United 
States has sustained orders giving pri- 
!oriy to receiver’s certificates represent- 
ling particular indebtedness, and, as al- 


|ready stated, then only on principles hav- | 


jing no application to a mortgage exe- 


‘cuted by a private corporation owing no | 


|duty to the public.” 


i 
' 


secured thereby a first 
mortgaged property and a preference in 
payment out of the income and out of 
the proceeds of the property mortgaged. 
“Such a preference was secured by 
'the express terms of the contract made 
‘between the mortgagor, the trustee and 
|the bondholders. Probably some of the 
bonds had been repeatedly sold between 
!the time when they were issued and the 
‘date when the supersedeas bond was 
: given. : 
“The purchasers bought them in re- 
'liance upon the first lien upon the prop- 
erty of the railway company evidenced 
\by the recorded mortgage. They had_ no 


| Regulations Respecting 
| Petitions for Re- 

| funds. 
| 


BuREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. TREAS- 
URY DECISION 4235. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
; promulgated new regulations governing 
‘the reopening of claims for refund un- 
der the Revenue Act of 1928. 
j regulations set forth the circumstances 
‘under which it will reopen such claims 
‘and, at the same time, fixed the limita- 
tions kevond which it will decline to go 
| when requests for reopening claims are 
; under ecnsideration. 
Following is the full text of the regu- 
lations: 
I. Claims Disallowed Prior to May 29, 
1928, in which the Period of Limitation 
for Bringing Suit has expired. 
(a) If a claim for refund or credit of 
an internal revenue tax was disallowed 
|prior to May 29, 1928, and if the period 
of limitation for bringing suit in court 
has expired, such claim will be reopened 
if, but only if— 
| (1) The ruling pursuant to which the 
claim was disallowed was reversed by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue and 
an application for reopening was filed 
/after such reversal and prior to the ex- 
| Piration of such period of limitation; or 
Appeal Pending. 
(2) The refund or cretit is properly 
alllowable under a court dceision or a 
decision of the Board of Tax Appeals and 
_a case or an appeal involving the point 
; upon which the refund or credit is allow- 
able was pending after the disallowance 
of the claim and prior to the expiration 
'of such period of limitation; or 

(8) The refund or credit is properly 
‘allowable under a court decision or a de- 
|cision of the Board of Tax Appeals to 
; Which the applicant was a party and the 
adjustment in accordance therewith re- 
quires a compensating adjustment (such 
as an adjustment in inventory, or in- 
| vested apital, or the shifting of an item 
, of income or loss from one taxable period 
to another) vor one or more other taxable 
periods, and the application requests the 
reopening cf the case for such other tax- 
| able periods; or 

(4) The claim is based upon a ques- 

: tion " foet and either (a) evidence of 
‘such fact was presented, in respect of 
the taxable year involved, prior to the 
'expiration of such period of limitation, 
or (b) evidence of such fact was duly pre- 
sented for another taxable period and an 
adjustment for such period accordingly 
made which requires a compensating ad- 
justment (such as an adjustment in in- 
ventory, or invested capital, or the shift- 
| ing of an item of income or loss from one 
taxable period to another) for one or 


¢ 


more other taxable periods, and the appli- ¥ 


cation requests the reopening of the case 
'for such other taxable periods, or (c) 
; evidence of such fact was duly presented 
|and a determination made in the closing 
|}of a case of another taxpayer and such 
determination decreases the tax liability 
| of the applicant (such as a corporate dis- 
| tribution and a stockholder’s liability in 
;respect thereof, a determination of the 
| distributive share of partners, the lia- 
| bility of a trustee and of a beneficiary, 
‘the liability of an estate and a decedent 
‘or of an estate and a distributee and the 
determination of the ownership of prop- 
erty.) 
| Necessary Provisions. 

(b) In no event will any such claim 
' be reopened— ' 
; (b) Unless an application for reopen- 
'ing has been filed with the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue on or before Janu- 
; ary 31, 1929; and 
' (3) Unless the specific ground upon 
iwhich the refund or credit is allowable 
‘was stated in the claim, or in amendment 
, thereof made prior to the expiration of 
, limitation upon the filing of a claim for 
, refund or credit; and 
(4) Unless the application for reopen 
‘ing states specifically the circumstances 
!upon which the application is based. 

(c) In no event will a refund or credit 
be allowed except to the extent that it 
jis allowable on the merits without re- 
;gard to any bar of the statute of limita- 
tions upon assessment or collection in 
| respect of the taxable period involved and 
|of each taxable period in which a com- 
pensating adjustment should be made; 
Lene in no case will the amount of the fre- 
(fund or credit exceed the amount properly 
|refundable in respect 
stated in the claim. 
II. Claims Disallowed on or after May 
, 1928. A case in which the claim was 


of the grounds 


| 29 
' governed by section 608 of the Revenue 
Act of 1928, and no such case will be 
‘reopened if, under the provisions of such 
: section, a refund would be considered pr- 
roneous. 

III. Reopening Prior to the Expiration 
of the State of Limitations. Any claim 
| which has been disallowed will be con- 
/ sidered and allowed at any time prior to 
the exviration of the state of :imitations 
jfor bringing suit, if it clearly appears 
|that the claim should be allowed on the 
|merits. No reopening or application for 
| reopening will extend the period within 
‘which suit must be brought, nor will a 
reconsidereation of a claim be considered 
as a reopening. 
, IV. Revocation of T. D. 
3240 is hereby revoked. 


3240. T. D. 


bond and assumed its liability in reliance 
upon and at the risk of the ability of the 
mortgagor to protect and indemnify it, 
,and it can not now successfully appeal 
;to a court of equity to throw that risk 
jand the burden thereof upon the mort- 


In none of the cases to which we} notice or knowledge that the Fidelity ; gage bondholders. Its equity is far in- #” 


under protest, con: itute returns “as an! have been referred or which we have! Company was acquiring or seeking to ac- :ferior to theirs. 


; association” within the meaning of sec-|found has priority been given in a sit-! quire a lien superior to their own. The | 


“The contention that by means of the 


| tion 704(b) of the Revenue Act of 1928, | uation resembling the present one where! Fidelity Company gave them no notice |bond property was preserved, and the 
;so as to preclude the trust from taking! the property involved was not railroad| of its attempt so to do, and no opportu-jassets that came to the hands of the 


| advantage of that section. 

In view of the fact that the trust has 
maintained throughout that it was tax- 
able as a trust anu not as a corporation, 
and the returns were filed under protest, 
it is the opinion of this office that they do 


Inasmuch as such deposits are a part of ; not constitute returns “as an association” 


within the meaning of section 704(b). 
The conclusion is reached under the 

same line of argument as that used in I. 

;T. 2400. It was there held that the 


within the meaning of section 213 (b) 8] meaning of section 273(1) of the Reve-! priority. j 
of the Revenue Acts of 1921, 1924, 1926,' nue Act of 1926, where the return in| been obtained against the railroad com-!|sought nor se 


property. To extend the doctrine relied 
on here to other properties and that 
when even as to railroad properties the 
doctrine has been restricted within ever 
narrowing limits by the courts, eertainly 
would not be warranted where the facts 
do not even bring the case within the 
doctrine applied in the railroad cases. 
8. The case of United States Fidelity 
1& Guaranty Company v. United States 
& Mexican Trust Company, et al., 234 


from the transportation business and as| amount shown as the tax on a return was | Fed. 238, decided by this court, the opin- 
included in the term “earnings derived|not “the amount shown as the tax by|ion being written by Judge Sanborn, is; bondholders, and that the mortgagor was 
rom the operation of a ship or ships” |the taxpayer upon his return” within the | conclusive against McCray’s claim_ to| powerless to do so. Notwithstanding this , 


In that case a jugment had 


and sections 212 (b) and 231 (b) of the , question was filed under protest, the tax-| pany (whose property was later put in 
Revenue Act of 1928, and in consequence | payer claiming that in fact no tax was|the hands of a receiver) on account of 
is exept from United States income tax. due, 


personal injuries caused by negligence 


‘nity to protect or defend themselves 
| against it until, if its preferential lien 
exists at all, it has become perfect. 
“On the other hand, the Fidelity Com- 
| pany, before and at the time it assumed 
its liability, had full knowledge by the 
|record of the’ mortgage, first, that the 
bondholder had a first lien upon the mort- 
gaged property; second, that the only 
parties that could’ waive that lien, or 
make a lawful contract to give another 
superior to it, were the trustee and the 


knowledge the Fidelity Company neither 
cured any contract from 
{the trustee or the bondholders. 

“In the face of all this knowledge, 
it voluntarily signed the supersedeas 


j bondholders were increased by _ the 
nee of the judgment which the bond 


6 . 


rk 
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Accidents Due to Falls Among Most Common | 


Are Presentep HEREIN, Berna 
BY THe Unitep States DAILy 


Of Hazards Affecting Women in Industry, 


Chief of Women’s Bureau Dicusses Sanitation and Health 


Phases of Factory Work. 


° 
Accidents due to falls are among the 
most common of industrial hazards en- 


countered by women in industry, the 
Chief of the Women’s Bureau, Mary An- 
derson, has stated in discussion of wo- 
men’s activities outside the home. 

The text of one section of Miss An- 
derson’s statement, made in the course 
of a radio talk, which is one of an educa- 
tional series being broadcast by the De- 
partment of Labor was published in the 
issue of October 27; The full text of 
the section dealing with health and sani- 
tation measures deemed necessary to pro- 
vide proper conditions for women forced 
f into the industrial field follows: 

That factories and work shops should 


be clean and that floors should be dry | 


and processed to prevent slipping would 
seem to go without saying, since the 
prevention of accidents alone is a suffi- 
cient reason. Accidents due to falls are 
among the most common and the most 
serious of all industrial hazards, and 
improperly cared for floors rank high 
among the causes of falls. 

Again from the standpoint of health, 
the bureau finds that seating is one of 
the most vital points to be considered in 
factory conditions for women. One 
woman told the whole story when she 


said, “It would be nice if you. could sit , 
all the time } 


some and stand some—not 
have to stand or have to sit.””. When the 
job by its nature makes standing a ne- 
cessity, opportunity should be furnished 
for occasional _ sitting. Where the 
worker sits most of the time, it should 
be made possible for her to stand occa- 
sionally, for change of posture. 
Therefore when the job requires con- 
stant sitting or constant standing, a 
short rest period both morning and aft- 
a@ernoon is of the greatest importance. 
‘For the woman who sits constantly, the 
chairs provided should be designed aleng 
posture lines, should have backs and 
4should be adjustable to’the individual. 
Boxes are not adequate, nor are stools. 
The haphazard construction of the chairs 
that are frequently supplied recalls the 
remark of a well-known officer in the 
United States Army that, “The average 


factory chair reminds one of the decrip- | 


tion of a coffin—the man who made it 


didn’t want it, the man who bought it , 


didn’t use it, and the man who used it 
didn’t have much to say about it.” 

We who have worked in the industrial 
field for many years see much to en- 
courage us, but we know that much re- 
mains to be done. 
importance is to recognize that women 
are an important factor and a perma- 
nent factor in the industrial world. We 


know that the girl who goes into the | 


factories and workshops of the country 
does so to meet a real need. We know 
that she is indispensable to industry, and 
we know, what so few people seem to 
recognize, that the girls of today, these 
flappers who are getting so much criti- 
cism and publicity, are most of them 
helping in the support of their families. 
Daughters Contribute 
To Family Support 

For years we have been hearing about 
the girl who works for pin money, who 
ean afford to work for less than a living 
wave because she lives at 
spends her earnings on silk stockings 
and fur coats. There may be some such 
girls—in fact, I presume there are—but 
I have known thousands of working 
women personally and I have known 
very few to whom such 
apply. 

As much as 20 years ago a Federal 
study to report on the conditions of 
woman and child wage earners noted 


Compla inet of Infringe 


On Ground of Unfair Dealing by Plaintiff. 


Counterclaim Also Is Rejec 
ant Encroached on Com 


@> or * 
[Continued f. 


of a trade mark in gross and, so, in- 


The thing of the first ' 


home, who | 


statements : 


| 
the importance to the family of the! 
contribution of the unmarried daughters. 
Well over one-half of 8,700 families sur- 
veyed in the silk, glass, men’s clothing, 
and cotton-textile industries had daugh- 
ters 16 years of age and over at work, 
and these girls and women contributed 
on an average from 26 to 40 per cent! 
| of the total family income. Through; 
our special investigations since the 
formation of the Bureau, we have studied | 
men as well as women so that we might | 
j have a basis for comparison, and what: 
| we have found is only a confirmation of | 
what‘ we already knew to be true that | 
a large majority of single women wih | 
live at home contribute all their eayrn- | 
j ings to their families. 
It is not at all uncommon for single | 
women to turn over every cent they | 
make to their mothers or fathers, get- | 
; ting back for themselves only what can | 
ibe spared after the family needs have 
been met. In a_ study made several 
years ago in a good-sized industrial city, | 
| it was found that of 184 daughters, more | 
than a half contributed all they earned 
to the family income. As about three | 
of every five women in industry are sin- | 
gle and live at home, it is obvious that | 
the situation I speak of is a familiar 
one among the young women of the' 
country. | 
The large number of married women 
in industry make their problems of spe- 
; cial importance. ‘s hey are carrying two | 
' jobs, one in the factory and one in the 
home. It is the woman who comes home, 
who gets supper and puts the children 
to bed—not the man. Women married 
and single both have dependents to care 
_for financially as well as physically. In 
| 15 investigations made over a period of 
| years it was found ‘hat more than one- 
| half of the women included, married and 
; Single, had dependents and by this is 
meant those who have one or more peo- | 
ple entirely dependent upon them for 
support and not those who merely con- | 
| tributed their earnings to the general | 
| family purse. 


| 
Standards Adoptable | 


To Any Community 

Many more conditions in which the 
bureau is greatly interested might be | 
mentioned in such a discussion as this, | 
but these few may be sufficiently illus- | 
| trative. The bureau feels that the stand- | 
ards which it advocates are not in any | 
sense excessive, and that they are! 
adaptable to any industrial community. | 
| Many of them already are exceeded by | 
some of our forward Icoxing employers. 
The modern employer is coming to 
realize more and more that the ultimate 
| success of his enterprise depends to the 
largest degree upon the welfare of those 
who work for him, and he welcomes dis- 
interested information that will show 
_ him _where improvement can be made 
}in his care of those workers quite as 
much as he welcomes information from | 
the engineering societies concerning the 
| better care of his machines. In_indus- 
| try, the best kind of human relationship 
gives the emphasis to justice and effi- 
ciency rather than charity and unintei- 
ligence, 
{| ‘As a Nation we can not afford to let 
wrong conditions prevail. It is neces- 
sary to strive always for the best at- 
tainable, and to that end women are be- 
ing challenged to take a prominent part | 
in the Nation’s activities, economically, 
socially, and politicaliy. They are being 
called upon to enact the role of home- 
makers, wage-earners, voters, and even 
of leaders pointing the way to a higher | 
and better civilization. This is indeed. 
a great opportunity, as well as a great 
task! And upon women today depends 
in a very large measure the future prog- 
ress of our eountry and of civilization. 
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ment Is Dismissed 





ted on Holding That Defend- | 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


Ce 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of. administrative 
mechanism No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


desire 


sense 


"han people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureaus of the National 

Government, grouping related activi- 

ties, is a work which will enable our 

citizens to understand and use the 

fine facilities the Congress provides 

for them. Such a survey will be 

useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921. 


Manufacturers of Machinery Given Federal Aid 
In Developing Foreign Markets for Produets 


Topic 37—How the Government Helps Business 
Thirty-Sixth Article—Industrial Machinery. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. ‘The present series deals with How the 
Government Helps Business. 


By Walter H. Rastall, 


Chief, Industrial Machinery Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


“yROM colonial days this country has been dis- 

!" tinguished for the production of machinery and 

' clever contraptions of all sorts. In the latter 
decades there have been the cotton gin, the 
sewing machine, the reaper, the telegraph and tele- 
phone and an almost endless list of outstanding in- 
ventions. The United States also has been distin- 
guished for the employment of labor-saving machinery. 


Visitors from abroad are always impressed with 
American methods of construction or manufacture. 
Foreign manufacturers and ‘foreign governments are 
constantly studying our methods in the hope that they, 
too, will be able to decrease costs and-increase volume. 

As American travellers visit the ports of the seven 
seas they are constantly impressed with the fact that 
the world looks to the United States, not only for 
labor-saving machinery and mass production methods, 
such as, for example, those used in the automotive 
industry, but the people of every country also look 
to us for the best and most up-to-date method of 
manufacture in every line, the most modern and most 
adequate machinery for every purpose. 

* * & 


QTATISTICS show that 100 men can today make as 
’ many automobile tires as were made by 311 men 
before the War or as many automobiles as were made 
by 272 men at that time; can refine as much petroleum 
as could have been handled by 183 men; produce as 
much cement as 161; as much steel as 159, ete. 


After allowing for the increased efficiency of labor; 
the better achievements of management, the improve- 
ment of our means of transportation, and many other 
factors that contribute to this end, it is still obvious 
that much of the progress made in this country, dur- 
ing the past or many decades, has been the result of 
improved machinery: 


American inventors and designers cooperate closely 
with the management of our industries to effect this 
progress, and in foreign countries full recognition is 
extended to our engineers. 


Most of the machinery produced in the world is 
produced in the United States, Great Britain and 
Germany are usually considered our chief competi- 
tors as machinery manufacturers; but each of these 
countries produces only 13 per cent of the world’s 
total, which, as contrasted with the 57 per cent pro- 
duced here provides a rough measure of the pre- 
dominance we enjoy. ari 


MERICAN is ordinarily built on a 
contrast with this, the 
machinery produced in many foreign countries is 
frankly built ‘‘down to a price.” We have here a 
contrast between equipment built to a quality ideal 
as distinguished from machinery built to a price ideal, 
so that American predominance consists not only in 
mere volume, but also an even greater measure of 


quality. 

These conditions have given American engineering 
and American machinery a very definite prestige 
throughout the world, creating a demand for the best 
American equipment from buyers in every foreign 


machinery 
quality basis, In 


Copyright, 1928, by The United 


| tiff is entitled to use “Prang’” not upon! 
pany with the plaintiff is an assignment ;to sell instead crayons, pastels, paints,! the whole of the general class of goods 


country. Last year more than $180,000,000 worth 
of such equipment was shipped abroad and the vol- 
ume has increased rapidly year by year, shipments 
going to every country in the world. 


Even our outstanding competitors are our most 
important customers. Last year the United King- 
dom absorbed more than $25,000,000 worth of Amer- 
ican machinery and Germany nearly $7,000,000 worth. 
Germany would have taken a larger volume if funds 
could have been found to finance the business, Such 
important shipments to our outstanding competitors 
are a testimonial to the superiority of American engi- 
neering, American manufacturing methods, and 
American machinery. oe 
A MERICAN excavating machinery, is assisting to 
‘%\ irrigate the deserts of India and Australia; to 
place subways in Sydney and Tokyo; to mine copper 
in Chile and Africa and tin in Bolivia and Malaya. 
American mining machinery cuts coal in Russia and 
in India; our concrete mixers are building skyscrapers 
in Japan and Australia and highways in Italy, Spain 
and China; in fact, buildings and bridges and roads 
in every land. Our well drilling equipment is re- 
covering petroleum wherever oil fields are known 
and recovering water from wells in arid regions and 
for sanitary purposes in areas where the surface 
waters are polluted. 


Our American-built sawmills go to all latitudes, 
cutting the northern pine and spruce or the tropical 
teak or mahogany. The list could be extended end- 
lessly wherever there is work to be done there you 
will find American machinery in demand and it repre- 
sents the best-known method of solving the problems 
as they arise. In the production of food, of clothing, 
of vehicles, American machinery is actively employed 
in every country. 

cad a * 


| ORDER to stimulate this trade, the Secretary of 

Commerce, when reorganizing the Department of 
Commerce in 1921, created the Industrial Machinery Di- 
vision in which will be found a group of men having ex- 
tensive experience in the export of American machinery 
to all foreign countries as well as being qualified 
engineers. Men will be found there who have sold 
machinery in Russia, Japan, and Spain for many years. 
The Division also has contacts through the foreign 
offices of the Departments of Commerce and State 
with every important city in the world and in some 
of these foreign offices there are also men who have 
had extensive experience in marketing American ma- 
chinery abroad, 


The American machinery manufacturer is now 
able thraugh this organization to secure assistance in 
the solution of any problems that come up in con- 
nection with the export side of his business, This is 
a service that is becoming appreciated more and more. 
Many American machinery manufacturers regularly 
visit the Industrial Machinery Division, taking up intri- 
cate and special problems with painstaking detail. 
Sales, shipping, packing, tariff problems affecting all 
foreign countries, are taken up daily as are also 
questions regarding manufacturing and distribution, 
methods, patents, credit and engineering problems. In 
fact, problems ,of all sorts, affecting all countries, 
are considered and the cooperation furnished through 
the Government is really expert in character. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of October 30, Marshall T. Jones, Chief 
of the Electrical Equzpment Division, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domeszic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, will discuss foreign mar- 
ket aid for manufacturers of radio apparatus, 
telephone and telegraph devices, lighting fix- 


tures and other electrical equipment. ‘. 


States Daily Publishing Corporation, 


cago, I11.; James G, Hutchinson, Baltim 
Md.; Ora L. Farnsworth, Boston, Mass. 
Following warrant officers assigned 


———$—$———— 


ore, 


to 


but only in a limited way and on specific 


valid. The plaintiff, on the other hand, sources other than plaintiff but not the articles, it is obvious that to produce the 


urges that the contract made by the 
Maine Company with the defendant con- 
ferred upon the defendant no present 
right to the use of “Prang’” or other 
trade matks or names formerly belong- 
ing to the Maine Company, in that the 
Maine Company before making the con- 
tract with defendant, had on January 23, 
1923, assigned to Laidlaw Brothers, In- 
corporated, for a period of 20 years, all 
its trade marks, trade names and trade 
labels, The evidence satisfies me that 
neither of these contentions is well 
founded. The assignment to plaintiff was 
not an assignment in gross. Under all 
the facts, I think it obvious that the 
plaintiff acquired that portion of the 
business and good will of the 
Maine Company represented by the 
articles specified in its contract 
with the plaintiff. I am_ likewise 
convinced that any rights at any time 
possessed _ by Laidlaw Brothers, Incor- 
porated, in the trade marks and trade 


names of the Maine Company have been | used by it as a trade mark for colored | itS paste from 1 ( 
wholly abandoned and surrendered and |P@Pers. These papers had been long ad-| advertised this paste side by side 


that the defendant is now possessed of all 
rights _which the Maine Company had 
immediately after making its contract 
with the plaintiff. 


Rights Determined 


¢ By Subtraction 


To learn what rights the defendant 
now has, it is but necessary to subtract 
from the aggregate rights of the Maine 
Company those transferred by it to the 
plaintiff through the contract of March 1, 
1918. There is no serious question touch- 
ing the scope or extent of the rights of 
the Maine Company at and immediately 
before the making of that contract, ; 

The rights conferred upon the plaintiff 
by that contract were limited to those 
hereinbefore set out. The rights left in 
the Maine Company included the right 
to continue its existence under the cor- 
porate name “The Prang Company;” the 
right to the name “Prang” and all goods 
connected therewith save with respect 
to “crayons, pastels, oil and water color 
paints, pencils, erasers and pens” other 
than pens of certain styles; the right to 
sell these enumerated articles as a job- 
ber representing the plaintiff, the right 
to reestablish its busines in the enumer 
ated articles and mark them with 


its | 
name after the expiration of 20 years: 


ot 


|right to use the name The Prang 


‘a general form, color, texture or de-| 
sign of package not clearly differenti- 
ating in the minds of the buying public 
such pakages from those then being used 
|by the plaintiff in the sale of the| 
enumerated articles under the designa-!| 
tion of the name “Prang” or any other | 
mark or name assigned to the plaintiff 
| by the Maine Company for use in con- 
| nection with the specified articles. 

; On January 19, 1926, the defendant, 
which after the contract of February 6, 
| 1923, had been acting as a representative | 
| of plaintiff in lieu of the Maine Company, | 
ceased acting in that capacity and began | 


; to sell other crayons, pencils and colors | 


‘class to which the specific articles pur; 


result claimed by plaihtiff, its advertis- 


; Company upon such articles or to employ |ing must have been not only extensive but | f 
of a character leading the purchasing | 
; public to believe that plaintiff’s Prang ! present duty at Chicago, Ill, to report to 


products were not limited to the specific 
articles purchased from the Maine Com- 
pany, but included as well all allied 
products or the whole of the general 
chased belong. ? 

And the evidence discloses that plain- 
tiff’s advertising was in fact of that char- 
acter, It endeavored to expand its busi- 
ness, not only in disregard of the Prang 
rights reserved by the Maine Company 
but to the detriment and at the expense 


Army Orders 


Capt. Clearton H. Reynolds, Air Corps, 
rom Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to Selfridge 
Field, Mich. 

Capt. Clarence J. Blake, Q. M. c., from 


'Q. M. C. Subsistence School, Chicago, Il. 
Maj. Arthur W. Lane, Inf., orders of 
October 23 revoked. 


Maj. Andrew G. Gardner, Inf., from Fort | 


Jay, N. Y., to Chicago, Il. 
Col. Albert N. McClure, Q. M. C., from 
| Kansas City, Mo., to Washington, D. C. 
|! Col. Thomas J. Rogers, Inf., retirea from 
‘active service. 
| Maj. John F. McGill, Med. Corps, to pro- 
ceed to his home and await retirement 
Capt. Ralph Ambrose O'Neill, Specialist 
| Res., to active service at Bolling Field, D.C 
Warrant Officer Leslie H. Stein, from 


jas it had the right to do. It was, how-| Of those specific rights. It has regarded |yo,¢ Omaha, Nebr., to Fort Bliss, Tex. 


|ever, not at liberty in such sales to tres- | 
‘pass upon the rights acquired by the 
| plaintiff under the contract of March 1, | 
1918. This limitation upon its rights the | 
defendant ignored. It placed upon is con-} 
tainers the word “Prismex” theretofore 


| Vertised and designated as “Prang Pris- 
mex Papers.” Moreover, it adopted a: 
slogan—“When you see Prismex think 
,of The Prang Company” and gave to 
| Prismex the definition—Prismex is the 
|new name for the old Prang quality” and 
| So advertised that slogan and that_defini- 
jtion as to make “Prismex” a synonym 
jfor “Prang.” , 
The use under these circumstances of 
the word ‘“Prismex” on defendant's 
paint and crayon boxes was the equiva- 
lent of the use thereon of the forbidden 
word “Prang.” Since this one forbidden 
and unconscionable act operates to deny! 
to defendant any relief under its counter 
{claim and since plaintiff is for like un- | 
conscionable acts also barred from now 
obtaining equitable relief, it would serve 
,no purpose to consider whether the de- 
|fendant has in other particulars tres- 
| passed upon plaintiff’s rights. 
ee a = i 
Spirit of Fair Dealing 
Said to Be Violated 
|  Plaintiff’s violations of the principles | 
,of fair dealing have been not at all less 
| fagrant than those of the defendant. It 
has Spent over a million dollars in ad- 
jvertising Prang products. It states | 
with subsantial correctness, in its brief 
“*Prang’ means. on account of  plain- 


| 


its interest in ““Prang” not as a bifur- 
cated but as an exclusive right. It knew 
that “Stixit” or “Prang Stixit” had long 
been used by The Prang Company of 
Maine as a mark or name for paste, yet 
in 1925 the plaintiff changed the name of 
“Kroma” to Stixmore” and 
with 
its products carrying the name ‘‘Prang.” 

The Maine Corporation and later the 
defendant put upon the market a model- 
ling clay marked ‘‘Permodello” known as 
“Prang Permodello.” Thereafter the 
plaintiff brought a clay known as “Mello- 
Modelling” changed the name and put it 
upon the -narket as “Omodelo.”’ On the 
enclosing carton it printed “‘We also 
manufacture ‘Prang’ School water colors, 


| *‘Prang’ wax, Pressed and ‘Pastello’ cray- 


ons, ‘Old Faithful’ Blackboard chalks and 
Allied Products.”” ‘“Prismex” has been 
used by the Prang Company of Maine 
and by the defendant successively as a 
trade mark for colored papers since 1922, 
In 1924 the plaintiff, which widely ad- 
vertises and deals in certain ‘**Prang” 
products, adopted the mark “Permex” for 
its ink. 

A court of equity will not grant its aid 
to a litigant who does not come with 
clean hands and free from the taint of a 
lack of conscionable regard for the rights 
of him against whom relief is sought. 
Manhattan Medicine Co. v. Wood, 108 
U. S. 218; Edward Thompson Co. v. Am- 
erican Law Book Co., 122 Fed. 922 (C. 
C. A. 2.) 

The bill of complaint and 


out costs io either party as against the 


and the right at any time to discontinue | tiff’s extensive advertising, the Ameri-| other. 


acting as plaintiff’s representative and 


¢ 


) 


can Grayon Company,” But since plain- | 


& 


October 18, 1928. 


r counter. | 
| claim suit must each be dismissed with- 


Warrant Officer John C., Littell, 
Fort Bliss, Tex., to Fort Omaha, Nebr. 


Promotion of each of following officers | 
George M. Mayer, | 


announced: Q. M. C.: a 
| First Lieut. to Capt.; Mortimer B. Birds- 
| Rehm, Capt. to Maj.; Peter K. Kelly, Capt. 


ito Maj.; Field Art.: Theodore W. Wrenn, 


| Capt. to Maj.; Frederick H. Gaston, First | 


| Lieut. to Capt.; Inf.: Aubrey J. Bassell, 
| First Lieut. to Capt.; Frank A. Deroin, First 
| Lieut. to Capt.; Edward A. Kaech, First 
‘Lieut. to Capt.; Edwin Y. 0. Waters, 
Lieut. to Capt.; John J. Gorman, First 
Lieut. to Capt.; Carl H. Starrett, First 
Lieut. to Capt.; Med. Corps: Walter §S. 
Jensen, First Lieut. to Capt. 
' First Lieut. Joseph E, McGill, 
| Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y. 

Maj. Wilhelm D. Styer, E. C., from N. Y. 
City to Washington, D. C 


Inf., to 


Capt. Hubert W. Boyette, Q. M. C., from | 


Philadelphia to Washington, D, C. 
| Maj. John F. Stevens, Cav., from 
| Ethan Allen, Vt., to Chicago, Ill. 

Master Sgt. Soren P. T. Sorensen, ordered 
!to active duty with high schools of San 
| Francisco, Calif. 

Maj. Edwin B. Lyon, Air Corps, 
| Washington, D. C.. to Canal Zone. 

, Capt. Irvin H. Zeliff, Cav,, from Chicago, 
'Tll., to Fort Meade, S. D, 

Maj. George M. Peck, Air Corps, relieved 
lof detail in Air Corps; from 
| Houston, Tex., to Fort Bragg, N. C. 

Following warrant officers assigned to 
duty as indicated, upon arrival in the 
United States from the Philippines: Pierce 
F. Kimmett, Baltimore, Md.: Harry F 
Myers, Chicago, I11.; Raymond Morgan, Bal- 
timore, Md.; Frank C. Scideman, Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex.; Frank A. Stacey, Boston, 
Mass.: Arthur B. Wood, Pre; of San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Fort 


from 


idio 


Following warrant officers to Philippines. 
; from places indicated: Henry FE. L’Heureux, | 


Governors Island, N. Y.; Arthur Matz, Bal- 
timore, Md.; Alexander B, O’Rourke, Chi- 


from ' 


eye, First Lieut. to Capt.; 0. D.: Harold W. | 


First ! 


Fort Sam! 


|duty as indicated upon arrival from Philip- 
|pines: Nathaniel G. Chase, Fort Banks, 


,Mass.; William J. Murphey, Fort McDowell, 


Calif. 

Following warrant officers relieved from 
stations indicated to Philippines: Rover H. 
Palmer, Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; Charles 
Mullaney, Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 

Warrant Officer Joseph Lambert, Fort 
Bragg, N. C., to Philippines. 

Warrant Officer Morrison M. 
! Fort Banks, Mass., to Fort Bragg, N. C. 


‘of October 22, revoked. 

Capt. Robert W. Nix, Inf., to proceed to 
i|his home and await retirement. 

Capt. Enrique Garcia, Q. M. C., from Fort 
Howard, Md., to Brooklyn, N. Y. 

First Lieut. Michael A. Quinn, Q. M. C., 
from Fort Leavenworth, Kans., 
| Humphreys, Va. 

Capt. Ralph H. Bogle, Q. 
Schenectady, N. Y., to Fort Hayes, Ohio. 

Second Lieut, James S. Stowell, Inf., 
transferred to Air Corps. 

Lieut. Col. Julian A. Benjamin, Cav., from 
Schenectady, N. Y., to Madison, Wis. 

First Lieut. Joe D. Moss, Coast Art. Corps, 
relieved as aide-de-camp to Brig. Gen. Als- 
ton Hamilton, to Hawaiian Dept. 


Navy Orders 


Capt. William H. «Allien, det. 
U. S. S. Denver; to duty 5th Naval Dis- 
trict, Hampton Roads, Va. 

Capt. Daniel 'I. Gueni, det. Navy Yard, 
Mare Island, Calif.; to Rec. Ship, San 
Francisco. 
|" Lieut. Comdr. Oscar W. Erickson, det. 
lcommana Nav. Res. Aviation . ase, Rock- 
away Beach, Luug island, N. Y.; to com- 
‘mand Nav. Res, Aviation Base, Great 
; Lakes, I1L 
ieut. Comdr. Hubert V. LaBombard, 
‘det. Navy Yard, New York, N. Y.; to Asia- 
tic Station. 

Lieut. Comdr. Joseph I. Nielson, det. U- 
Ss. S. S. Nevada; to Nav. Training Sta., 
|Great Lakes, Ill. : 

Lieut. John E, Beck, det. V. F. Sqd. 5B, 
Aircraft Sqds. Bat. Fit.; to V. T. Sad. 1B, 
Aircraft Sqds., Bat, Flt. 

Lieut. Stephen E. Haddon, det. V. F, Sqd. 
5B, Aircraft Sqds., Bat. Flt.: to V. T. Sqd 
1B, Aircraft Sqds., Bat. Fit. 

Lieut. Gordon T. Ilouse, det. 
Pearl Harbor, T. H.; to U. S. S. Lexington. 

Lieut. Sturart Il. Ingersoll, det. V. 'T. 
| Sqd. 1B, Aircraft Sqds., Bat. Flt.; to V. B 
Sqd. 1B, Aircraft Sqds.. Bat Fit 

Lieut. Frederick W. McMahon, ors. Octo- 
her 5 vevoked: to V. S. Sqd. 2B, Aircraft 
» Bat. Fit, 

Lieut. 
S. Sqd. 
ve as 


Nuvy Yard 


| Sqds 
2B, Aircraft Sqds., Bat. Fit.; to 
Sad. 3B, Aircraft Sqds., Bat. Fir. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Paul B 
Ss. O-6; to treatment 
| Diego, Calif 
Lieut. (Qj. §.) Robert W. 


Naval Ilosp., 


Laurson, det, 


Winters, ' EE ! 2 
| Keyhoe, Donald Edward, Flying with Lind- | 
First Lieut. George E. Bruner, Inf., order j 


to Fort : 
M. C., from | 


command | 


(j. g.) Joseph M. Carson, det. V. } 
Koonce, det. U. S. | 
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Adams, Roger. Elementary laboratory ex- 
periments in organic chemistry, by . . + 
and John R. Johnson. 304 p. illus. N. 
Y., Macmillan, 1928. 

Allen, Elmer L. Mode! airplanes; how 
build and fly them, by Elmer L. Allen; 


with numerous diagrams, scale-reduction | 
plans and actual-size working patterns, | 


scouts of Amer- 


recommended by the Boy 
1928, 


ica. 326 p. illus. N. Y., Stokes, 


Austin, Mrs. Mary (Hunter). 
sing in the far West, by.. 
ings by Gerald Ca 
Boston, Houghton 

Bacheller, Irving Addison. 
road; memories of a north country 
hood. 316 p. Indianapolis, Bobt -M 

| co., 1928. : 

' Bailey, George Washington. Auction bridge, 

lessons for the unskilled, by “Major 

Tenace” pseud. 

1928. 
Bairstow, Edward Cuthbert. 

‘The Messiah,’ by 

(‘The musical pilgrim.’ 
Dr. Arthur Somervell.) 


187 p. illu 

28-2232 
Coming up the 
boy- 


sidy 
1928. 


28-22685 
. Handel’s 
Edward C. 
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| 

| 
/ oratorio, 
| Bairstow. r 
' eral editor: 53 
|p. illus. 
| _H. Milford, 1928. 
Bell, Gertrude Lowthian. 2 
tures, with a preface by Sir E 
Ross. 198 p. London, Benn, 1928 
28-22544 


28-22561 


Bercovici, Konrad. The story of the Gypsies, | 
by Charlotte Lederer. | 


by ... illustrated 
204 p. N. Y., Cosmopolitan book corpora~- 
tion, 1928. 28-223 
Blei, Franz. Fascinating women, sacred & 
profane, by... translated by S. Guy En- 
dore, 225 p. N. Y., Simon and Schuster, 
1928. 28-22543 
Bond, Paul Stanley, ed. Advanced military 
manual; military law, Officers reserve 
corps regulations, military history and 
policy, administration, ( 
map reading, interpretation of 
photographs, military sketching. 420, 140 
p. illus. Annapolis, Md., National service 
publishing company, 1928. 28-22679 
| Brightfield, Myron Franklin, Theodore Hook 
| and his novels. 381 p. Cambridge, Har- 
vard university press, 1928. d 
|) Brookings, Robert Somers. Overproduction: 
H in its relation to our anti-trust, immigra- 
tion, and protective tariff laws, by... 15 
p. Garden City, N. Y., The Century life 
press, 1927. 28-22675 
Clark, James Lippitt. Trails of the hunted, 
by... 309 p. Boston, Little, Brown and 
co., 1928, 28-22413 
Cline, Isaac Monroe. Floods in the lower 
Mississippi Valley. by Isaac Monroe Cline 


62 


. .. Read, by permission of the chief of | 


the U. S. Weather bureau, before the 


Joint session of the American meteorolog- ; 


ical society, with Section E, A. A. A. S., 
and the Association of American geog- 


raphers, Nashville, Tenn., December 29, | 
Pub, under the auspices of the New | 


1927. 

Orleans board of trade. 

leans, 1928. 
Cornog, Jacob. 


New Or- 
28-22686 
Introductory qualitative 

analysis, by... and Warren C. Vosburgh 
' 155 p. N. Y., Macmillan, 1928. 28-22687 
| Cowles, Florence A. Seven hundred sand- 
wiches. 246 p. Boston, Little, Brown and 


28 p. 


co., 1928, 28-22411 


| Cotsworth, Moses Bruine. Calendar reform, | 


‘pamphlets. 13 pamphlets in 1 v. Lon- 
> _- 
{ league, 1927. _ 28-22545 
Crane, Nathalia Clara Ruth, Venus invis- 
ible, by ... illustrations by Ruth Jonas. 
Low: -McCan 928 

90 p. N. Y., Coward-McCann, tee 
The modern English 
before the American 
New 


Cross, Wilbur Lucius. 
novel; an address 
academy of arts and letters. 42 p. 
Haven, Yale university press, 1928. 


28-22326 | 


Dunn, Joseph. 
guese language. (Hispanic notes ,a 
monographs; essays, studies, and— 
biographies issued by the Hispanic so- 
ciety of America. Portuguese series.) 
669 p. illus. Washington, D. C., National 
capital press, 1928. 28-22369 

Ellis, Mrs. Maude Anne (Cheape). The 
Squire of Bentley (Mrs. Cheape). Mem- 
ory’s milestones in the life of a great 

H sportswoman, by her daughter, Maudie 

| Ellis. With chapters by J. Fairfax- 


nd 


Blakeborough, M. C., and A. S. Barrow 
(Sabretache). 2d ed. 399 p, illus. FEdin- 
burgh, Blackwood, 1926. 28-22417 
Gentry, Franklin Marion. The technology 
of low temperature carbonization. 399 p. 
Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins co., 


illus. 
22410 


1928. 

Hiley, Filfrid Edward. 
dustry of Finland. (Oxford 
memoirs. no. 8.) 39 p. illus. 

! The Clarendon press, 1928. 

Hogan, John Vincent Lawless. 
line of radio, by John V. L, Hogan... 
New and rev. ed., with many full-page il- 
lustrations and numerous diagrams in 
the text. (The useful knowledge books, 
ed. by G. S. Bryan.) 267 p. illus. Bos- 
ton, Little Brown and company, 1928. 

28-22550 

i Hopkins, Albert Allis. The lure of the lock; 

a short treatise on locks to elucidate the 

John M. Mossman collection of locks in 

the museum of the General society 

| mechanics and tradesmen in the city of 

New York, including some of the “Moss- 

man papers.” With 500 illustrations. 
{ p. illus. N. Y., The General soci 

| mechanics and tradesmen, 1928. 

Keezer, Dexter Merriam. Problem  eco- 
nomics, by . . Addison Thayer Cutler 

. and Frank Richardson Garfield. 719 
1928. 28-22673 


forestry 
Oxford, 
28-22416 


of 


p. N. Y., Harper, 
N. Y., Putnam, 1928. 
28-22408 
Lazar, pseud. The ghost epigrams of Oscar 
Wilde as taken down through automatic 
writing by Lazar. 
Covici-Friede, 1928. 
| Lindley, Hon. Sir Francis Oswald. A 
lomat off duty, by . .. Drawings 
ley Borchgrevink. 195 p. illus. 
Benn, 1928. 
| Little, Noel Charlton. College phys 
j __p. illus. N, Y., Scribner, 1928. 
MeKay, Richard Cornelius, Sone 
| sailing ships and their builder 
| McKay, by ... a study of the 


bergh. 299 p. 


28-22484 


sailing packet and clipner eras, 
ographical sketches of America’s ) 
most designer and master-builder of shins, 


S. Sqd. 3B, Aircraft Sqds., Bat. Fit.: to 

iV. F. Sqd. 3B, Aircraft Sqds., Bat, Fit. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Ralph T. McDaniel, det. all 

Po resignation accepted January 3, 1929. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Elton C. Parker, det. V. 'T. 


Sqd. 1B, Aircraff Sqds., Bat. Fit.; to V-. B. | 


‘Sad. 1B, Aircraft Sqds.. Bat. Fit. 
Lieut. (j. g.) William T. Rassieur, det. V. 
J. Sqd. 1B, Aircraft Sqds., Bat, Fit.; to V. 
FE. Sqd. 1B, Aircraft Sqds., Bat. Fit. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Richard W. Ruble, det. 
S. Sqd. 3B, Aireraft Sqds. Bat, Fit.; 
V. F. Sqd. 3B, Aireraft Sqds., Bat. Fit. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Frederick M, Trapnell, det. 
V. T. Sqd. 1b, Aireraft Sqds., Bat. Flt.; 
to V. B. Sad. 1B, Aircraft Sqds., Bat. Flt 
Ens, Richard K. Gaines, det. V. S. Sqd. 
28, Aircraft Sqds., Bat. Flt; to V. F. sad. 
| 3B, Aircraft Sqds., Bat, Flt 
Rear Adm. Cary TV. Grayson (M. C.), 
lieved all active duty; to home 
Capt. Charles M. Oman (M., C,), det. N 
Med. School, Washington, D, C 
mand Navy. Dispensary, Navy Dept 
Lieut. Samuel N. Johnson (M. C 
2nd Brig. U. 8. M. C.. Managua, Nic 
io treatment Nav. Hosp. on West 
uU. 8. 
Lieut. John I*. Ieuten 
Ship at San Francisco 
Mare Island, ¢ if 
Lieut. (j. g.) 
det. all duty: 
effect November 20, 1928 
Lieut. (j. g.) Albert Ickstadt 
'det. Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla. 
S. S. Saratoga. 
Lieut. Walter F. Christmas (C. C.), 
/ 17 S. S. Saratoga; to Asiatic Station 
Rear Adm, Harry H. Rousseau (C. FE, C.), 
add’l duty as Deputy Chief Coordinator. 


¥. 


re- 
lo co 


rua? 


Coast, 


(M. C.), det. Rec. 
to Nav. losp., 
(MT > 


Green 


‘bh Ss. 


resignation accepted to take 


(Mw: toi. 


28-22688 | 
to | 


28-22549 | 
The children | 
with draw- | 


125 p. N. Y., Longmans, } 
Gen- | 


London, Oxford university press, | 


... Persian pie- | 
Denison } 


field engineering, | 
aerial 


28-22483 | 


don, The International “fixed calendar” | 


A grammar of the Portu- | 


brief | 


... The forest in- | 


... The out- | 


of | 


246 | 


28-22548 | 


euvi, 2 Os. een Sant 


dip- | 


and a comprehensive history of his many 
| famous ships. With 10 color plates and 
| 48 other illustrations. J95p. N. Y., Put- 
nam, 1928. 28-22677 
Masil, Alois. .. . Palmyzena, a topograph- 
ical itinerary, by ... published under the 
patronage of the Czech academy of 
sciences and arts and of Charles R. Crane, 
(American geographical society. Orien- 
tal explorations and studies no. 4.) 367 
p. illus. N. Y., 1928. 28-22546 
Olson, Ted. A stranger and afraid. (The 
Yale of younger poets.) 50 p. New 
Haven ale university press, 1928. 
28-22320 
| Orvis, Mary Burchard. Short story writing. 
| 991 p. N. Y., The Ronald press co., 1928. 
28-22485 
i Poidras, Henri. . . . Critical & documen- 
| tary dictionary of violin makers old and 
modern, translated by Arnold Sewell, 
Thirty-six plates exclusive of text, illus- 
trations by A. Chalat, Letter-preface by 
M. Paul Paray. 290 p. Rouen, Imprim- 
erie de la Vicomte, 1928. 28-22559 
Powicke, Frederick Maurice. Stephen Lang- 
ton, being the Ford lectures delivered in 
| the University of Oxford in Hilary term 
1927, 227 p. Oxford, Clarendon press, 
1928. 28-22366 
Rockwell, Frederick Frye. Gardening under 
glass; a little book of helpful hints writ- 
ten particularly for those who would ex- 
tend their gardening joys around the 
twelvemonth, by F. F. Rockwell. (*‘Sec- 
ond edition revised.”) 289 p. illus. N. 
¥ De La Mare co., 1928. 
28-22415 
Rourke, Constance Mayfield. Troupers of 
the Gold Coast; or, The rise of Lotta 
Crabtree. 262 p. illus. N. Y., Harcourt, 
1928. 28-22487 
Rowan, Richard Wilmer. Spy and counter- 
spy; the development of modern espio- 
nage. 322 p. N. Y., The Viking press, 
1928. 28-22680 
Rufener, Louis August. Price, profit and 
production; principles of economics. 842 
p. Boston, Houghton, 1928. 28-22674 
Saunders, O, Elfrida. English illumination. 
2v. 129 plates. Phila., McKay, 1928, 
28-22556 
The influence of music 
on history and morals, a vindication of 
plato, by Cyril Scott. 245 p. illus. Lon- 
don, Theosophical publishing house, 1928, 
28-22560 
History of costume de 
sign. 24 plates. Worcester, Mass., The 
School arts magazine, 1928. 28-22682 
Skinner, Mrs. Henrietta Channing (Dana). 
An echo from Parnassus; being girihood 
memories of Longfellow and his friends. 
275 N. Y., J. H.,Sears & co., 1928. 


275 p. 
ie 28-22321 
Spanner, Edward Frank. Armaments ahd 
the non-combatant; to the ‘front-line 
troops’ of the future, by E. F. Spanner. 
819 p. illus. London, Williams and Nor- 
gate, 1927, 28-22681 
Task, Harry. The lift of the party. 94 p. 
Columbus, O., 1928. 28-22683 
Thomas, Pearl Edwin, Cork insulation; a 
complete illustrated textbook on. cork in- 
sulation—the origin of cork and history 
of its use for insulation—the study of 
heat and determination of the heat con- 
ductivity of various materials—completé 
specifications and directions for the 
proper application of cork insulation in 
ice and cold storage plants and other 
refrigeration installations—the insulation 
of household’ refrigerators, ice cream 
cabinets and soda fountains. 534 p. illus. 
Chicago, Nickerson & Collins co., 1928. 
28-22547 
United States longshoremen’s and harbor 
| workers’ compensation act. 1 v. Cincin- 
nati, 1927. 28-22676 
| Warner, Frances Lester. The unintentional 
charm of men, by ... with unintentional 
drawings by Mayo Dyer Hersey. 200 p. 
illus. Boston, Houghton, 1928. 28-22370 
Who's who in the chemical and drug indus- 
tries... 1928. 1v. N. Y., Haynes pub- 
| lieations, 1928. 28-22409 
i Widdemer, Margaret. Collected poems. 279 
|} p. N. Y., Harcourt, 1928, 28-22324 
Wilder, Amos Niven. Arachne; poems. 85 
| p. New Haven, Yale university press, 
1928. 28-22482 
| Wilm, Mrs. Grace (Gridley). The apprecia- 
| tion of music; ten talks on musical form, 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1928. 28-22557 


Scott, Cyril Meir. 


Sellner, Eudora. 


| 


| 139 p. 


| Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
cara numoers are given. 

The Electrical Equinment Market in the 
Netherlands and Belgium. Prepared in 
the Electrical Equipment Division, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Trade Information Bulletin No. 578. Price, 
10 cents. 28-26767 

| Developing the Smaller Leather Markets 

Abroad. By Julius Schnitzer, Hide and 

Leather Division, Bureau cf Foreign and 

{ Domestic Commerce. Trade Information 

Bulletin No. 579. Price, 6 cents. 


28-26768 
The Italian Chemical Industry. By E. 
Humes, Assistant Trade Commissioner, 
Rome. Issued by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestie Commerce. Trade Informa- 
tion Bulletin No. 577. Price, 10 cents. 
; 28-26758 
List of Bridges over the Navigable Waters 
of the United States. Compiled in the 
office of the Chief of Engineers, United 
| States Army, 1927, Apply at the Engi- 
neer’s Office. 28-26766 
United States Veterans’ Bureau Medical 
Bulletin, November, 1928. Vol. 4, No. 11, 
Price, 15 cents. (25-26672) 
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The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. The page 
reference used is the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 


Papers Withheld 
By An Officer of 
Holding Company 


Comptroller Refuses to Pro- | 
| 

duce Vouchers at In | 
quiry Into Public | 
[Continued from Page 7.] | 

one that develops reasoning and fosters | 
individuality. 
This demand has brought about well- | 


opens 
Utilities. 

organized commercial departments and | 

home-making departments. Thorough | 

training courses in preparation for many | 


(YEARLY 
INDEX 


2142) 


Che Auited States B 


aily 


each 


volume. 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 
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i 


of the trades have been established. ||| 


Current practices in agriculture and) 
horticulture are also covered by the! 
modern curriculum. 

The advent of the Smith-Hughes Act, 
passed by Congress and accepted by our 
State Legislature in 1917, with financial 
assistance, put a definite program of | 
agriculture, home economics, and trade | 
industry into our school curriculum, All 
of these activities form an important | 
part of the present day school curriculum | 
and part-time classes are offered to per- 
sons who are employed during the regular | 
school hours. 


Cooperation Required 


To Unify Curriculum 

The stupendous task of unifying this 
enlarged curriculum made by popular 
demand can be carried out only by care- | 
ful organization and through cooper- 
ation of all school forces and contribut- 
ing agencies, such as Parent-Teachers | 
Associations, club women, bankers, 
farmers and business organizations. 

I have been trying to give you the 
picture of the general setting of the | 
educational work I have been carrying | 
on in the schools of the State of Wash- 
ington as Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 

I am before you at this time because ! 
of misrepresentations and accusations 
involving the use of certain industrial 
monographs by some of the teachers, . 
some of the teacher training institutions | 
of Washington, and the alleged spread- | 
ing of pernicious propaganda in the pub- 
lic schools. 

Those instrumental in promoting 
these accusations relied upon the igno- | 
rance of the general public in regard to 
the law governing the adoption of text 
books for our schools. 

Our State does not have State adop- 
tion of text books, either basal or sup- 
plemental; therefore, as State Superin-! 
tendent of Public Instruction I could not } 
put text books or other material into ; 
our public schools, 

Washington has a textbook law for | 
two divisions of textbook commissions. | 
Eeach four-year accredited high school | 
district is an independent text book di- 
vision of the first class and adopts its | 
own textbooks. All other districts in a 
county form a division of the second 
class with the county superintendent as 
chairman of each independent county 
textbook division. ! 

While I have not been summoned to 
appear before your honorable body, I have | 
sought this opportunity to make a/| 
formal and emphatic denial of these 
charges and accusations, and to brand | 
them as made with malicious intent. 

Much has been made in the recent | 
primary campaign of the payment to me | 
of $150 by the Division of Western In- 
dustrial Education Bureau for reim- | 
bursements of incidental expenses in- | 
curred in the revision of educational ' 
material put out by this bureau. | 

As a matter of fact, my censorship and 
revision of this material has extended 
over a period of six years and the only| 
reimbursement ever received was the sum | 
in question. | 

I have never received a dollar nor a 
check nor any valuable consideration ! 
from the Puget Sound Power and Light : 
organization or any other power com-! 
pany. 

I wish to make it emphatically under- | 
stood that Iam not now nor have I ever 


been financially interested in any indus- j;]/ 


try in the State of Washington nor have | 
I ever received a dollar from any one| 


Summary of All News Contained in 
Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


> 


Aeronautics 


Three officers of U. S. 
aboard Graf Zeppelin on 
flight to Germany. 


Navy to be 


Page 3, Col. 3 
Accounting 


See under “Taxation” and “Banking- 
Finance” headings. 


A griculture 


High percentage of wheat crop of | 


Canada is found to be of low grades. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Satin moth extends area of infection 
in New England. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Records compiled of damage by frost. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Shipments from Porto Rico of grape- | 


fruit, oranges and pineapples reduced 
as effect of hurricane. ‘i 
Page 6, Col. 7 


Automotive Industry 


Production of automobile s 
gained 8 per cent in volume in 1927 
over 1925. 


Page 1, Col. 6} 


Bankin g-F inance 


Increase of 6.4 per cent in debits to 


individual accounts for weet. ending Oc- | 
tober 24 recorded by Federal Reserve | 


Board. 


Page 7, Col. 3 | 
Changes in State bank membership | 


in Federal Reserve System. 
Page 7, Col. 3 
Federal Reserve Board reviews busi- 
ness conditions in September 


Page 1, Col. 5! 
Daily statement of the United States | 


Treasury. 
Page 
Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7 
See under “Railroad” heading. 


Books-Publications 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce issue pamphlet on electrical 
equipment market in Netherlands and 
Belgium. 


Page 9, Col. 7} 


and Domestic 
on the 


Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce issues publication 
Italian chemical industry. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce issues pamphlet on develop- 
ing the smaller leather markets abroad. 

Page 9, Col. 

Books and publications received by 
the Library of Congress. 

Page 9 


Engineers Corps of the Army issues | 


list of bridges over navigable rivers. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Veterans’ Bureau isues Medical 
Journal for November. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


Chemicals 


Bureau of Foreign and 
Commerce issues publication 
Italian chemical industry. 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Coal 


Domestic 
on 


Death rate at coal mines reduced be- 


low level of 1927. 
a 


Page 2, Col. 7 


Commerce-Trade 


Circuit Court of Appeals holds 
bondholders have priority over surety 
in 
(W. S. McCray Appellant v. Central 
Trust Co. of Ill., Trustee.) 

Page 4, Col. 6 


its return | 


tires | 


7 ’ 


7 


the | 


claim for funds held by receiver. | 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, 


‘ 


| Shipments from Porto Rico of grape- 
ifruit, oranges and pineapples reduced 
‘as effect of hurricane, 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Changes in foreign tariffs and trade 
regulations reviewed by Department of 
Comme-='ce. 


| 


Page 6, Col. 2 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce issue pamphlet on electrical 
‘equipment market in Netherlands and 
| Belgium. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Survey of school facilities for second- 
jary technical study to be undertaken 
| for development of curriculum to meet 
; needs of industry. 


| Industrial 


and Domestic Commerce. 
Page 9, Col. 3 


Optical instruments are to be exhib- | 


ited at Bureau of Standards to illus- 
| trate technical progress of industry. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Dr. Julius Klein says further re- 
; striction on rubber output is 
sible due to competition. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Production of automobile tires 
gained 8 per cent in volume in 1927 
over 1925. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce issues pamphlet on develop- 
ing the smaller leather markets abroad. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Department of Commerce announces 
weekly list of world wants. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Federal Reserve Board reviews busi- 
ness conditions in September 


Gain in orders for electrical goods 
shown for third quarter. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Production of typewriters increased 
| last year. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
, American-made machetes are popular 
in South America. 
i Page 10, Col. 4 


Construction 


Decline is noted in world ship con- 
struction. 

Page 3, Col. 4 

Engineers Corps of the Army issues 

list of bridges over navigable rivers. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


‘Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Law Digest on 
|Page 4. 


Customs 


Customs Court announces reappraise- 
‘ment rulings on variety of goods. 


Page 5, Col. 5 


| Education 


| Survey of school facilities for second- 
}ary technical study to be undertaken 
for development of curriculum to meet 
needs of industry. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Survey shows majority of rehabili- 
tated civilians are employed long after 
| rehabilitation is ended. 
' Page 3, Col. 2 
System of annual increases in sick 
leaves of, teachers is adopted in some 
' American schools. 


' Page 3, Col. 1 

| Foreign’ students of Columbia Uni- 

i versity, N. Y., visit Bureau of Educa- 
tion to study relations of education to 

| Federal government. 

Page 3, Col. 3 

Inditn schools to observe Education 

| Week. 

| Page 10, Col. 5 


Page 1, Col. 2 | 
Machinery — Article by | 
Walter H. Rastall, Bureau of Foreign | 


impos- |. 


Page 1, Col. 5! 


' ; ; o | 
Electrical Industry . | 
of Foreign and Domestic 
issue pamphlet on electrical 
market in Netherlands and 


Bureau 
Commerce 
equipment 
| Belgium. m6 

Page 9, Col. 7 
orders for electrical goods | 
third quarter. 

Page 6, Col. 1 | 


Gain in 
| shown for 
} ae e® ° 
Foreign Affairs ! 
Toronto to install pneumatic tube 
system for conveyance of telegrams to 
| connect Union Station with railway of- | 
| fices and hotel building. | 
Page 7, Col. 5. 
Translating Bureau created in De- 
partment of State. 


9 


a 


Page 1, Col. 
Foreign Service an- 


Transfers in 

| nounced. 
Page 3, Col. 2; 
Arbitration with Sweden 


| signed. 


treaty 





Govt Personnel | 


| Translating Bureau created in De- 
|partment of State. | 
| Page 1, Col. 2} 
Daily engagements of the President , 
at the Executive Offices. | 

Page 
Service an-! 


ai 
vo 
Transfers in Foreign 
| nounced. 


| Page 3, Col. 2 | 
‘Gov't Topical Survey 


Industrial Machinery — Article by | 
| Walter H. Rastall, Bureau of Foreign ! 
and Domestic Commerce. | 
| Page 9, Col. 3 


‘Indian Affairs | 


Indian schools to observe Education | 
, Week. 
Page 10, Col. 5 


‘Inland Waterways 


Danas ‘ ; 
| Engineers Corps of the Army issues 


list of bridges over navigable rivers. 
| Page 9, Col. 7 


| Labor 


| Accidents due to falls are among } 
|}most common of hazards encountered | 
: by women in industry, according to 

‘Chief of Women’s Bureau. ' 
| Page 9, Col. 1 

| Nine labor disputes before Concila- | 
, tion Service are settled in week. | 
; Page 2, Col. 1} 


| Leather | 


| Bureau of Foreign and Domestic | 
Commerce issues pamphlet on develop- | 
ing the smaller leather markets abroad. | 
Page 9, Col. 7| 

| 


Lumber | 


Utilization of wood in home construc- | 
tion to be demonstrated. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


IN ational Defense 


| Orders issued to the personnel of | 

| the Department of the Navy. } 
| Page 9 

Orders issued to the personnel of the | 

| 


| 
| 


; Department of War. 

; Page 9; 
| Three officers of U. S. Navy to be 
jaboard Graf Zeppelin on its return 
| fight to Germany. 

| Page 3, Col. 3 | 
Patents 

! * District Court, District of Kansas; 
|rules improved results from use of} 
disc plow fail to prove patentability. | 
; (Linville, Adm. et al. v. Milberger.) 
| Page 4, Col. 1 
See Special Index and Law Digest on | 
ge 4. 


| Pa 


OCTOBER 2 


| of public utilities. 


'of ships, experimental and_ technical | 
| stations, defines limited time broadcast- 
Page 3, Col. 6, ing stations and specifies manner of | adequacy of circumstantial evidence as 
| announcing mechanical musical pro-' basis for damage suit. 


‘Railroads 


! Commission relative to procedure under 


‘sible due to competition. 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 








9, 1928 


aia 


Public Lands 


Philippines law creates 10 additional 
judges to expedite distribution of pub- 


lic lands. 
4 


Public Utilities | 


Continuation of excerpts from tran- 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Trade Commission in its investigation 
Witnesses: Stanley 


J. Quinn, A. E. Smith, William N. 


Lewis, Benjamin H. Brewster, John K. | child welfare activity at Ibero-Ameri- 
: !can Exposition at Seville, Spain. 


Arnold, Calvin C. Davis. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
See under “Railroad” and “Shipping” 
headings. 


Radio 


| 
Radio Commission extends licenses | 


grams. 

Page 1; Col. 6! 

New allocation of stations is declared 

to provide for better radio reception | 
and variety of program. 

Page 


9 


| 
Col. 5 | 
| 
| 
' 


September statistics of revenues and | 
expenses of Chesapeake & Ohio, North- ! 
ern Pacific, and Central of New Jersey 
Railways. 

Page 6, Col. 3} 

Chicago Association of Commerce} 
submits brief to Interstate Commerce ; 


Barge Line Act and requests hearing. 
Page 1, Col. 4 

Rate complaints filed with Interstate 
Commerce Commission. | 
Page 6 


Rate hearings announced. 


Rubber 


Dr. Julius Klein says further re-, 
striction on rubber output is impos-} 


Page 6 


. Page 1, Col. 7 

Production of automobile _ tires 

gained 8 per cent in volume in 1927 
ever 1925. 


Page 1, Col. 6; 
~Y . 

Science | 
Optical instruments are to be exhib- 


ited at Bureau of Standards to illus- 
trate technical progress of industry. 


Page 1, Col. 
Shipping 


Expansion forecast 
marine. 


| 


for merchant! 


Page 10, Col. 3| 


Radio Commission extends licenses ! Trade Marks 
pean Court, District of Delaware, 
dis 


of ships, experimental and _ technical | 
stations, defines limited time broadcast- | 
ing stations and specifies manner of 
announcing mechanical musical pro- 
grams. 





Chicago Association of Commerce 
submits brief to Interstate Commerce 
Commission relative to procedure under 
Barge Line Act and requests hearing. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


| Commissioner Sandberg explains sales | th 


policy of Shipping Board as intended 
to secure permanent operation of ships. 
Page 1, Col. 4 

Direct ship line between Gathenberg, 


Sweden, and Immingham, England is | schedule of trial examiners’ hearings. 


planned. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


Admiral Hughes says growth of mer- | 


chant marine is vital to national wel- 


fare. 
Page 3, Col. 


struction. 


voring split deliveries. 
Social Welfare 


most common of hazards encountered 
|seript of testimony before the Federal | by women in industry, according to 


Chief of Women’s Bureau. 


| 

| 

Sugar 

at 2,944,209 long tons. 


Supreme Court 


| Line Railroad Co. v. Tyner.) 
Tariff 

; corn tariff to State Department. 

| Taxation 


tax 
! trust does not constitute return of an 
; association within meaning of law. (G. 


Ke 


| that interest on surplus working funds 
| of 
'from tax (G. C. if. 4859.) 


} procedure to obtain rev'ews of tax de- 
leisions. (G. C. M. 5046.) 


{new rules for tax claims barred by 
| limiting statute, (G. C. M. 4285.) 


i from October 31 to November 8. 


peals. 


judges to expedite distribution of pub- 
|} lic lands. 


Germany. 


| fringement on ground of unfair deal- 
| ing by plaintiff. (American Crayon Co. 
Page 1, Col. 6;V- The Prang Co.) 


| Pa 
| Trade Practices 


| practices in paint, varnish and lacquer 
industry. 


' 
| Journal for November. 

re 

v 





| 


‘Today’s Issue 


Decline is noted in world ship con- 


Page 3, Col. 4 
Petitions filed by two shippers fa- 


Page 1, Col. 7 


Accidents due to falls are among 


Page 9, Col. 1 
Children’s Bureau plans exhibit on 


Page 3, Col. 7 


Sugar production in Java estimated 


Page 5, Col. 4 


Supreme Court hears arguments on 





(Atlantic Coast 


| 
Page, 2, Col. 4 |}} 


Tariff Commission sends report on 


Page 5, Col. 4 


Revenue rules 
under protest by 


of Internal 
filed 


Bureau 
returns 


. M. 4993.) 
Page 8, Col. 4% 


Bureau of Internal Revenue holds 


British shipping firm is exempt 


Page 8, Col. 3 
Bureau of Internal Revenue defines 





Page 8, Col. 4 


Bureau of Internal Revenue issues 


Page 8, Col. 7 | 
Calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- | 


ve Page 8, Col. 2 {1 
Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- | 


Page 4 


Philippines law creates 10 additional 





Page 1, Col. 6 


Textiles 


Production of rayon extended in 


Page 1, Col. 4 


smisses complaint of trade mark in- 


; , Page 4, Col. 4 
See Special Index and Law Digest on 


ge 4. 


Federal Trade Commission approves 
ree rules for regulation of trade 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Federal Trade Commission announces 





Page 5, Col. 7 


Veterans 


Veterans’ Bureau isues Medical 


Page 9, Col. 7 


See Special*Index and Digest of Tax ||! 
Decisions on Page 8. 


Territories 


| 
! varnish and lacquer and allied industries; 
tt 


' 


\}| competitors’ 
| customers, without the knowledge or con- 


Trade Practices 
In Paint Industry 
Are Regulated 


Three Rules Adopted at Con- 


ference Are Approved by 
Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Commission has ruled that the secret 


, payment of commissions, rebates, gratu- 


ities or other valuable considerations to 
employes of customers, or other pur- 


: Chasers of goods or commodities, to in- 
: fluence business, 


constitutes an unfair 
method of competition; and 

Whereas, in 1917, shortly after the 
creation of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the National Varnish Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the Paint Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United 


| States separately adopted an agreement 
| pledging themselves to cooperate with 
_ the Federal Trade Commission to elimi- 


nate such practice, and _ individually 
agreeing for themselves, their com- 
panies, their salesmen and other em- 
ployes “not to permit the gift of any 


; commissions, gratuities, or other things 


of value to employes of concerns to 


‘whom we sell,” and “not to permit any 


funds to be dispensed in any illegal way 
to influence business;” and 


Whereas this agreement was offered @ 


for signature to all paint and varnish 
manufacturers of the United States and 


' was signed by all members of both asso- 


ciations and by many manufacturers not 


members of either association; and 


Whereas, in furtherance of such 
pledge to cooperate with the Federal 
Trade Commission, the industry imme- 
diately created an Unfair Competition 


! Bureau, with headquarters at Washing- 


ton, and has maintained such bureau at 


| its own expense, continuously cooperat- 


ing with the Commission in the elimina- 


| tion of commercial bribery and other un- 


fair methods of competition; and 
Whereas both associations thereupon 

amended their by-laws, to provide for 

the expulsion of any members found 


| guilty of violating this agreement, and 


the National Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Assgciation did thereafter expel a mem- 
ber on proof of violation; and 

Whereasfi in 1926, on the consolidation 
of the National Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Paint Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States this 


||| agreement was readopted and signed by 


the members of the consolidated asso- 


! ciation and by many non-member manu- 


facturers: 

Now, therefore, be it resolved: That 
the following agreement be adopted as 
the standard trade practice of the paint, 


Whereas, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion having decided that the practice of, 
directly or indirectly, secretly giving or 
offering to give to employes of customers 
or prospective customers, or those of 
customers or prospective 


sent of their employers, as an induce- 


; ment to cause their employers to pur- 


chase or contract to purchase paint, 


| | varnish, lacquer and kindred products, 


or to influence such employers to refrain 
from dealing or contracting to deal with 


; competitors, without other consideration 


therefor, money or anything of value, is 


| an unfair method of competition; and 
| Whereas the members of the 


paint, 
varnish and lacquer and allied industries 
' are in full sympathy with that purpose 


|}, and wish to cooperate with the Federal 


Trade Commission to eliminate commer- 
cial bribery; 


Therefore, we, the undersigned, herebyp 


agree for ourselves individually, our re- 
spective companies, salesmen and em- 
| ployes, not to permit the secret gift of 
| any commission, gratuity or other thing 
| of value to employes of concerns to whom 
we sell; and we further agree not to 


| | allow our salesmen expense money for 


any other purpose than for legitimate 
| expenses, and not to permit any funds 


A. solidated center. We have been an out- 


standing State on consolidating. 


of them. 

I am deeply appreciative of this oppor- 
tunity to come before you and make this 
statement. 


Witness Questioned 


As to Essay Contest 

By Mr. Healy: First, if I may, I want 
to ask you about or two things that 
have not been mentioned in the examina- | 
tion of Mrs. Tripp. It relates to the 
scholarship announcement and essay con- 
test which I understand was conducted 
at one time by the Northwestern Power 
and Light Association. There was such 
a contest, was there not? 

A. There was, yes, sir 

Q. And the person who wrote the 
best essay was to receive a scholarship 
for four years in some university in 
the State? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The subject of the essay contest 
was State Regulation, was it not? A. 


not, that this form was distributed ? 


As requests came for it. . 
Q. Can you tell us approximately how 


| Indians to Observe 
Q. What is that first yuping? mae 2 pen . + senhs 
ar ae ae er. Sur ccamaae ctin Popular in Brazil Week of Education 
| nouncement were distributed? A. This ' 


| I t for the information | originated in my own County of Walla} ; y 
‘is the reques or e ’ Talla whe an. 6 i ar "| | 
think, that came from the individuals. Walla when I was county superinten-| Most of Implements Imported 


: tho paid for print- j; dent. I had 69 school districts, and for ! : | 
Q. Can you tell me who paid for pr | activities we just divided them into ten | From United States. i 
ia aceeeaeaa | 


ing this pamphlet- A. That was fur-|oommunity units. During the war it eh a 

nished, I believe, by the Northwest Power | was the greatest organization we had! ‘The machete, South America’s own| The Office of Indian Affairs of the Do- | Surexy a preferential equity over the| process. ~ 

a ig Leong soe approximately heer] se eee eee the war materials into | native tool of omnifarious use, is pur-| partment of the Interior it was an vente te ould, then: every unsecured Other Rules and Resolutions. 

many copies were furnished and dis- 7 chased from the United States, accord-j nounced October 17, has sent to all!creditor, whose moneys, labor, material, Rule 2.—Be it*resoived, that advertis- 
ing to a report from the Vice Consul at! Superintendents of Indian schools in-|or guaranty aided to preserve or enhance , ing by use of the printed word, or pic- 

Manaos, G. E. Seltzer, made public by | structions to the effect that the week be- torial representation, or by radio, or 


puiéad® Ac. 1 -do not Q. At ny rate, the smallest unit in 
, a f ; ee : this organizati is this community unit 
Q. Do you know approximately how | organization 15 this CO y | | the value of the mortgaged property, 
ci eke ‘ ae, ae might, by delaying collection of the otherwise, for the purpose or with the 
= Department of Commerce October! ginning November 5 and ending No-; effect of misleading or deceiving pur- 


many scholars competed in the essay I take it from what you say? i 
contest ? Se ee eee 7 ni mortgagor’s debts, secure an. equitable 

A. I have not that summary. It was | would be a group— The full text of the report follows: | vember 11, 1928, is to be observed by;lien superior to that of fhe ethaanh chasers with ‘respect to the quantity, 

some time ago, and before we got clear) Q. So the best one in that unit would The machete, the heavy knift which! public schools generally at American jand every creditor, whose ‘claim, like quality, grade or substance of goods pur- 

originated in the tropics and which is} Education Week. The full text of the that of Madison here, neither preserved | chased, is an unfair method of competi- 

used in the interior of South America ; statement follows: tion. 


through with it—it was a campaign year} come into contact or into comparison 
nor enhanced the value of the mort- 
: ; , 2 Rule 3.—Be it resolved: That the 
The following subjects, it states, are to 


' their security, and if it would have been 
| levied upon property subject to their | influence business. 

lien, their mortgage would have held that We further agree to permit the Fed- 
‘property. And even if it were true that eral Trade Commisison or its duly author- 
the surety, by its bond to pay the judg-| ized agents, at all reasonable times, to 
ment, preserved security or property| have access for the purpose of examin- 
which subsequently came to the bond- ation, to any or our records which may , 
holders, and which they otherwise would be necessary for investigation of com- 
have lost, that fact would not give the mercial bribery, without resort to legal 


| to be dispensed in any illegal way to 


American Machetes 


Instructions Issued to Superin- 
: tendents of Schools. 


|—we had so much controversy over it; with the others from other units in the 
that everyone was afraid of it. The lit-| county? A. Yes. | gaged property, could give that claim 
tle girl that received it was a poor girl | Q. And the best one in the county|for every imaginable service—opening , 


State Regulation of Public Utilities. 

Q. Now the contest was held, if I am 
corectly informed, and a young lady 
named Larson received the scholarship? 
A. Yes. 

Q. The money to establish the scholar- 
ship was contributed by the association 
that I have named. A. Yes, the North- 
west Power and Light. 

Q. The announcement relating to it 
was a printed pamphlet, if I am correct- 
ly informed, and we have a copy of it 
that is marked Exhibit 3950. I wonder 
if you can tell me whether or not that 
is the pamphlet announcement of that 
scholarship? A. It is one of them. You 
mean— 

Q. It is entitled “Scholarship announce- 
ment and reference material.” A. Yes; 
it is one of them. 

Q. Were there other pamphlets and an- 
nouncements in different form than this 
one? A. I have brought this material, 
and I should be very glod to go into this 
material with you. This is largely on 
the scholarship. 


Q. I think that is all right, and very} 
likely we will do it; but will you tell me} from that that in a given town the best | American 


first whether there were other printed 
announcements distributed which were 
different in form than this one? A. Well, 


that had no home. She had been kind 
of knocked around a good deal. 


it; but I have material here that shows, 
from 


so far as 


,any material could be used, 
ithat is concerned. 


‘Contest Decided 


Through Elimination 
Q. Iam sorry that you cannot tell us 


approximately how many scholars took | 


;part in the contest. Can you not give 
lus an idea that is approximately right, 
|Mrs. Preston? 

A. It was through a process of elimi- 
|nation. It came down through the com- 
|}munities to the counties, and then the 
}counties submitted to the State; and I 
'have no recollection that we made a 
record of it. 


Q. I did not know but that you might | Marine Act of 1928 to allow an accurate | 


i have an idea of the approximate number 
that were engaged in it. You say that it 
was a process of eldmination. I take it 


that town was selected, and then 


, 


lone in 
compared with the others’ 
A. 


in our State. 


She | 
was from Lewis County, and she received | 


our correspondence—I have one | 
file here of policy where we said that : 


We nave a community unit group-' 


A. Yes. 
the best from 


would be selected? 
Q. And then 

county would contest, 

selection was made? A. Yes. 

Excerpts from transcript of testi- 

mony before the Federal Trade 
Commission in its investigation of 
public utilities will be continued in 
the issue of October 30. 


each 


| ” . a 
Expansion Predicted 
For Merchant Marine 
{Shipping Beard Forecasts Re- 
sults Under 1928 Act. 


Although sufficient time has _ not 
' elapsed since enactment of the Merchant 





appraisal of the full effect of its bene- 
ficial provisions, “there is every indica- 
tion that another few years will find the 
Merchant Marine equipped 
; with an adequate fleet of modern, effi- 
| cient ships, plying profitably on 
essential trade routes built up by the 


This 


building, 
food—is 


through 
fishing, 


the jungle, 
preparing 


paths 
| hunting, 


can manufacture, 

The American-made machete’s super- 
iority over all others is declared recog- 
nized in Brazil. Almost three-quarters 
lof the machetes imported in Manaos, 
Brazil, come from the United States. 
Total monthly purchases average abcut 
1,500. Hardware dealers in Manaos suy 
that there is not a house in the interior 
jot Brazil that does not possess two or 
three machetes, kept well-cleaned and 
well-sharpened at all times. 


| 

| Already two loans have actually been 
‘concluded under the provisions of the 
| Act which created a $250,000,000 loan 
construction fund for American ship- 
| ping. Four loans have been authorized 
by Board resolution, and four other loan 
projects are in course «., negotiation. 


| “Probably another full year will be re- 
| quired for the full story to be told,” the | 
the present time |nothing which was subject to the mort- | ties.” 


statement said. “At 
j it is possible only to state that stimulat- 
jing effect of the law to date and to 


; the course of events curing the next 


| be studied: Monday, November 5, Health 
| Day; Tuesday, November 6, Citizenship 


and finally a/|most popular in Brazil when of Ameri-! Day; Wednesday, November 7, Kvow 


Your School Day; Thursday, Novemp. 
8, School Opportunity Day; Friday, Nov- 
vember 9, Home and School Day; Satur- 
‘day, November 10, Community Day; 
: Sunday, November 11, Armistice Day. 

| It is suggested that all Indian schools 
{begin at once to make preparations for 


the observance of Education Week. Thus | 


does the child of the original American 
in his reservation or his boarding school 
participate in his observation as do the 
children of the paleface in city or farm 
community. 


\Claim of Surety Denied 
| Priority Over Bondholders 


! [Continued from Page 8.] 

prevented the judgment creditor from 
;collecting, is fallacious. The judgment 
was inferior in lien to the mortgage, and 


from the 
sale under 


been taken 
levy and 


have 
by a 


vaye could 
| bondholders 


the | recognize the factors that will influence 'the judgment. 


“If the execution would have been 





}company for a small percentage of his 
claim to guarantee its payment. If the 
jargument of counsel for the Fidelity 
Comp:ny could be sustained, its prac- 
|tical effect would be to strike down the 


securitv of every railroad mortgage and | 


to give to ‘unsecured creditors liens su- 
;perior, to those of the creditors who by 
mortgage bontls, in reliance upon re- 
{corded mortgages, secure their payment. 

“The law.and equity, the written con- 
tract evidenced by the mortgage and its 
record, and the relative equities of the 
parties, cry out alike against the pay- 
ment out of the income or the proceeds 
of the mortgaged property of the claim 
of a surety on a bond of a mortgagor 
in preference to the claims of bondhold- 
ers secured by a prior mortgage. A mort- 
}gagor and his sureties can not, by mak- 
jing a contract or bond with an unsecured 
creditor to pay the mortgagor’s debt to 
thim, transform his unsecured claim into 
‘a claim secured by a lien superior to 
| that of bondholders secured by a prior 


recorded lien, and so‘are the authori- 


While there are some facts in the in- 
| tant case that are stronger in the claim 
‘last referred to, the principles declared 
by this Court in that case are clearly ap- 


a preferential lien by hiring some surety | 


branding or labeling of a product, for the 
purpose or with the cffect of misleading 
or deceiving with respect to th. quantity, 
quality, grade or substance of the goods 
purchased, is an unfair method of com- 
| petition. 
Resolution A. Resolved, that a special 
| committee of five be appointed from the 
industry by the President of the Ameri- 
can Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ 
; Association, Incorporated, to confer with 
the Federal Trade Commission at the 
earliest possible date for the purpose of 
; putting these resolutions into effect. 

Resolution B. Resolved, that the com- 
| mittee of five to be appointed under Reso- 
| lution A, be further av ‘horized to study 
; the subject of misbranding and adulter- 
ating in this inquiry, and if possible to 
arrive at a plan for. suppressing such 
violations of the law. 

Resolution C. Be it rcsolved, that it is 
the sense of the Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer and allied industries. that the 
Commission should prosecute without de- 
| lay, all pending investigations and pro- 
ceedings involving the practice of come- 
| mercial bribery in the Paint, Varnish and 
| Lacquer and allied industries, without 
| regard to other action taken at this 
meeting, to the end that the outstanding 
orders be observed and enforced, our 








’ 


oe» 


T would have to go through this material | ing ‘ t We have had it for; Shipping Board.” is the opinion| year.” \levied upon property upon which the 
with you. ;everything. We had it largely to change of the Shipping Board as expressed in a| The full text of the statement will be| bondholders had no lien, the taking of | The decree below is affirmed, honest conditions of competition be en- 
Q. At any rate, we can agree, can we'our plan of reorganization to the con- | formal statement made public October 27. | published in the issue of October 30. that property would not have diminished; October 1, 1928, forced and maintained. 


“« 


plicable here. | customers be. protected, and that fair and 





